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[From the British Catholic Magazine.] 
sysTEMA THEOLOGICUM DE_ LEIBNITZ. 
Paris, 1819.—Conc.upeEp. 
In what does the following system of Justi- | 
fcation differ from that of the Council of Trent ? | 
«Man, therefore, by the preventing grace of 
God, being roused from the deadly lethargy of 
sin toa state of mental activity,—to a know- 
ledge of his misery, and to a firm purpose of | 
seeking and pursuing salutary truth ;—and 
having now dismissed or abandoned other 





| 


thoughts and affections, together with the se- | 
ducing lessons of the world and the flesh, and | 


applying himself wholly to the case of salva- 
tion, recognizes, first by the light of nature, | 
what is the law and the will of God—Trem- | 
bling and groaning, his memory suggests to him | 
how widely he has departed from that law,— 
what punishment he has deserved,—how deeply 
he has offended his Creator, whom he ought to 
have honoured and loved above all things.— 
Dwelling upon these considerations,—amidst 
the terrors of conscience, he catches a ray of 
vew-springing hope in the reflection, that this 
most just Judge, in his infinite goodness, com- 
miserates the infirmity of man, and that he lias 
not yet laid aside his mercy in behalf of those 
sinners, Who seek an asylum in that mercy, 
whilst yet there is time. And now the Gospel 
comes in to point out Christ as the haven of 
salvation to all, who are seriously converted to | 
God. This haven we enter by true repentance, 
which repentance, to be sufficient, must not 
merely spring froma fear of punishment, or 
hope of reward, but be influenced by a sincere 
love of God. Again, this repentance is either 
fected by Baptism, if it be a question of adults, 
who are received, for the first time, into the 
bosom of the Church, or is proposed as a second 
plank, to be seized by those, who have made a 
shipwreck of their first virtue. God, on his 
part, promising to those, who are thus con- 
verted, and repent of their sins, not only the | 
pardon of those sins, but the grace of regenera- | 
tion of the Holy Spirit, and new strength to 
lead a better life. Thus the sinner attains jus-| 
tification. By the satisfaction of Christ appre- | 
hended by faith, he is freed from guilt, and by | 
the infusion of charity, he assumes the habit of | 
righteousness and the new man.” (p. 52. 

his is pecisely the process, which the Ca- | 
tholie church contends for. First, an incipi-_ 
ent grace to commence the work—then faith, | 


| IN AnIMIS regnat, inepte metiuntur. 


aa . ated — a ae 
\itis just. We will make this extract in the 
| original. 

*Ttaque fateor mihi semper religiosos or- 
dines piasque confraternitates, ac societates, 
‘aliaque hujusmodi Jaudabilia instituta, mire 
| probata fuisse ; sunt enim quasi caelestis qua- 
/dam militia in terris, si modo, remotis depra- 
| vationibus et abusibus, secundem instituta fun- 
datorum regantur et a Summo Pontifice in 
‘usum universalis Ecclesia temperentur. Quid 
enim preclarius esse potest, quam lucem veri- 
|tatis per maria et ignes et gladios ad remotas 
_gentes ferre, solamque animarum salutem ne- 
gotiari, interdicere sibi variis illecebris atque 
ipsa jucunditate colloquii convictusque, ut con- 
templationi abstrusarum veritatum ac divine 
meditationi vacetur, dedicare sese educationi 
juventutis ad spem doctrina ac Virtutis ; miseris, 


|| desperatis, perditis, captivis, damnatis, egrotis ; 
in squalore, in vinculis, in remotis terris aunili- 


um ferre atque adesse, ac ne pestis quidem 
'metu ab effuse caritatis officio deterreri. Qui- 
cumque hee ignorant aut spernunt, bi nihil 
nisi plebeium et vulgare de virtute sapiunt, et 


/hominum obligationem erga Deum solemnium 
| qualicumque obitione, et frigida illa consuetu- 
|| dine vivendi, que vulgo sine zelo, sine spiritu, 


Non autem 
-consilium, ut quidam sibi persuadent, sed pre- 


‘ceptum est, ut quisque, in quovis vite genere, 
ad perfectionem Christianam totis anime cor- 


porisque viribus nitatur, cui neque conjugium, 


“neque liberi neque magistratus, neque militia 


obsunt, etsi majoraimpedimenta objiciant: con- 
silium autem est eligere vite genus ab impedi- 
mentis terrenis magis solutum, de quo Dominus 
Magdalene gratulabatur.”* (p. 90.) 

On the subject of * holy images,” his remarks 
are solid and sensible; and, after having 
weighed the arguments, for and against, he 
concludes, that, seeing nothing in the venera- 
tion paid to images, as explained by the Coun- 
cil of Trent, at variance with the supreme 
honour due to God, as there is no danger of 
Idolatry in the practice, since all the faithful 
are so well instructed in the doctrine of that 
subject, as, moreover, the usage of ages is in 





* I confess, that I have always highly approved of re- 
| ligious Orders, and confraternities, or societies, and of 
| other excellent institutions of the kind. They are, 

on earth, a species of heavenly exercise, provided, 
‘that abuses and corruptions are avoided; and they 
‘are guided by the spirit of the founders, and regu- 
|lated by the Pope, for the benefit of the Universal 

Church. For, what can be more noble than to brave 

the perils of the seas, of fire and the sword, in order 
| to carry the light of ‘Truth to distant nations, and to 
| labour solely for the salvation of souls; to renounce 
| the charms of life, and even the innocent pleasures of 
| social intercourse, in order to devote your hours to 
| the contemplation of abstract truths, and to the medi- 
| tation upon heavenly things, and to the education of 
youth in learning and piety ; to bear relief or comfort 
|in the midst of the filth of poverty, in the gloom of 
| the dungeon, or in the exile of distant regions, to the 


its favour, and as, where abuse is guarded 
against, the practice is highly favourable to 
piety, “fructus rei insignis sit ad pietatem,” I 
conclude, he says, that the practice is piously 
and properly retained. (p. 156.) 

The same reasoning he applies to “ prayers 
to the Saints ’ and approves of them, on the 
ground, that the honour paid to the Saints is 
resolvible into the honour paid to God. 

“ Therefore,” says he, “ when the saints are 
honoured, it is on the principle taught in Scrip- 
ture, * Thy friends, O Lord, are exceedingly 
honoured ? and ‘ Praise the Lord in his Saints.’ 
And when we invoke their aid, we are always 
to understand, that the expected aid consists in 
the prayers, which, with great efficacy, they 
put up for us; according to the remark of 
Belarmine, that the expression, ‘Help me 
Peter,’ or ‘help me Paul,’ means only, pray 
for me, or help me by your intercession.” (p. 
160.) 

We should be glad to lay before our readers 
the whole argument upon the real presence and 
transubstantiation ; but it is much too long to 
give entire, and too nicely linked and jointed, 
to admit of being divided. Besides it is too 
metaphysical for ordinary capacities, and turns 
upon the favourite theories of Leibnitz, on the 
nature of ertension, and the elementary simplicity 
of matter; which theories, though they have 
justly claimed, and received the respectful at- 
tention of philosophers, are not introduced, 
with most advantage, into the mysteries of 
Theology. For, if not firmly grasped, and 
clearly apprehended, they are apt to commu- 
nicate their indistinetnesss to the truths they 
are intended to illustrate. They labour too, 
under the common defect of beginning at the 
wrong end: so that simple believers, who have 
heen taught a different order of reasoning, 
are apt to be perplexed like children, who 
should be required to read their lessons back- 
wards, or bewildered as travellers, who, having 
heen accustomed to pass a forest in one diree- 
tion, are suddenly introduced for the first time, 
from the opposite quarter. For, though it may 
he considered more logical to open the affair 
on the side of reason, by ascertaining that 
there is nothing in the question contrary to it, 
before we examine the fact of revelation, yet it 
is more theological, more becoming, more pious, 
more in accordance with the spirit and practice 
of the Catholic church, to say, that the doctrine 
has been revealed by God, and therefore we 
may be quite sure, that though above the reach 
of reason, it cannot be contrary to it. We 
hope we make ourselves intelligible in these 

‘remarks. We would not be understood to in- 
-sinuate, that the church disclaims the aid of 
what may be termed negative demonstration, in 
the elucidation of her mysteries, provided that 
‘the demonstration do not affect the vitals of the 
mystery, and provided also, that it pay no sick- 


hope, repentance, an infusion, at least, of love ; | sick, the wretched, the abandoned, the captive, or || ening adulation to reason, at the expense of 


aptism or penance, as circumstances may 
Tequire, and then justification. The disposi- 
lions, that precede justification, are, what we 
euominate, works. -No one can say they are 

—therefore, they are good,—and, there- 
fore, good works, under the guidance of grace, 
Precede justification. Is not this reasonable, is 
not in accordance with Scripture? If not, 
let Leibnitz and the Catholic church be con- 
fronted with their adversaries. If it be, how 
stands the Reformation, on a point, which was 
always | proclaimed her grand apology for 


schism ? 


\the convict? They, who know nothing of these | 
| things, or, who, knowing, despise them, have con- 
| ceived a mean idea of virtue, and measure man’s ob- 
ligations to God, by the superficial diseharge of some 
public service, and by that tepid, indifferent sort of | 
life, which excludes zeal or the spirit of Religion. It 
is not a counsel, as some are willing to persuade 


tion of life, to direct all the powers of body and soul | 
to the attainment of Christian perfection, and neither | 
the married person, the parent, the magistrate, nor | 
the soldier, is exempt from this obligation, though | 
these several relations present greater obstacles to | 


state of life, comparatively free from earthly impedi- | 





Under the article of “good works,” he pays 
‘compliment to religious orders, as elegant as 





dalene, 


themselves ; it is a precept, in every class and condi- | 


the fulfilment of it. But it is a counsel to choose a | the very fact of the doctrine having been be- 


ments; and upon this our Lord congratulated Mag: | 


the divine Founder of her religion. According- 


|ly though the dogma of the real presence stands 
| in no need of such vindication, yet it is pleasing 


to find this acute metaphysician solemnly pro- 
nouncing, on the credit of a philosopher, “ that 


'|so far from its being demonstrable, as some 


flippantly boast, that a body cannot be in many 
places at once, it may on the contrary be solid- 
ly proved, that, though the natural order of 
‘things requires that matter should be definitely 
‘circumscribed, yet no absolute necessity de- 
mands it.” (p. 224.) We think, indeed, that 


| lieved, for so many hundred years, by the great- 
‘est geniuses, and the acutest reasoners, which 












the world ever possessed, and who were, at 
least, as competent to detect an inconsistency 
as they, who have so pertly denounced it,— 
ought to have suggested a little cautious pru- 
dence to certain sciolists in religion, who, feel- 
ing themselves raised in the scale of nature one 
degree above an oyster, and possessing ani- 
mality enough to break their shins across a 
bench, or run their heads against a wall, fancy 
themselves qualified to read profound lectures 
on the intimate nature of matter and substance, 
and to pronounce, what God can, and what he 
cannot, do with that, which he originated from 
nothing. 

Leibnitz will teach such hasty sages, that 
they may break their heads against other things 
besides stone walls, and that it is a part of 
wisdom to pause where our more philosophic 
fathers have paused before us. 








Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas.— V1RG11.. 


The truth is, we know nothing of matter but 
its sensible qualities ; we know abtolutely no- 


thing of its essential elements,—and of a glori- 


fied body, therefore, and sull more of the glori- 
fied body of Jesus Christ, if it were possible to 
know less than absolutely nothing, that less 
than absolutely nothing we ought to profess to 
know, when speaking of the adorable mystery 
of the Real Presence. 

We can only hazard one other extract, on 
the subject of the “* Mass.” 

After premising, that the church has always | 
recognized, in the Holy Eucharist, a true and 
real sacrifice, in which the subordinate offerer 
is the priest, the principal offerer, Jesus Christ, 
who thus exercises the great office of his per- 
petual priesthood, according to the order of) 
Melchisedech ; and after stating, in clear terms | 
that the victim is Jesus Christ, whose body and | 
blood are really offered up under the appear-| 
ances of bread and wine, Leibnitz proceeds :— | 

“ Nor do I see what here is wanting to con-| 
stitute a true sacrifice. For why, in fact, may | 
not that be offered to God, which is really pre- | 
sent under the symbols? The species of bread | 
and wine are apt symbols for oblation ;—in | 


them, consisted the oblation of Melchisedech ; | 


—and what is really contained in the Eucharist | 
is, of all things, the most precious and most 
worthy to be offered to God. Accordingly, by 


this beautiful invention, the divine bounty as-|) 






THE JESUIT. 









fidence of the Reformation, and was pitched 
| apon, as her Plenipotentiary, to manage her 
‘interests in the affair of the Re-union, bequeath- 
| ing it, as his deliberate opinion, that the nego- 
ciation ought to proceed on the absolute surren- 
| der of his owu party ;—when they see so many 
‘men of great talents, of exalted worth, whose 
temporal advantages lay on the side they aban- 
_doned, quitting the communion of the Protes- 
tant church for the sake of conscience, and of 
| what they see to be truth :—when examining 
the creed of their own church, they find no 
‘unity of belief, even amongst their teachers, 
and that even the thirty-nine articles, accord- 
| ing to Paley, are seldom believed entirely by 
any one individual, but must be culled from 
private creeds, if you wish to make up the set: 
that, although their unhappy separation from 
the ancient church has now continued three 












hundred years, they have never yet agreed | 


amongst themselves, what were the precise 
| grounds of separation, and that the Catholic 
_ church, if she were disposed to undertake the 
task, could work up an apology for every one 
_ of her doctrines, from the preachings and wri- 

tings of the disciples of the Reformation ;— 
when looking for light, they find nothing but 














Vou. y, 

little, dispensed with nearly the whole of the , 
cient music, in London, at least in the M 4 
The Gregorian Introit and the Gradual 
| Offertory, &c., have all been removed for 

Kyrie and modern chant, for fanciful Motett 
and unending Benedictuses. The sacred _ 
| dies, more endearing to thinking men by thes 
high antiquity, and to unthinking men by thei 
natural beauty, are now covered over by moder 
compositions in the choir box, waiting, in their 
thick binding of ox hide and brass casing, fo, 
another, generation, when, once more, the tea 
Gregorian Antiphonary shall be again placed ., 
the Lutrin for honest men ; and when signo; D 
and signora P. and the cara mias and their dan, 
Italian Cicisbeos shall be no more. / 
It may seem Paradoxical to give the preferences 
to the Gregorian chant, in these times, when y), 
faultless and most exquisite compositions of Hay¢, 
Mozart, &c., are so well performed, and atira>. 
| such crowds of strangers to our chapels.  Doyly, 
less, crowds do frequent our chapels, but the res, 
;son is obvious; they hear music in them not «, 
_be surpassed in any other place, be it the Opera. 
house, the private concert or elsewhere. Theg 
\crowds do not come to pray ; to be moved to gp, 
| votional feeling ; to have their minds raised , 





ass. 
, Traet 
the lon 





darkness, and seeking for security, they feel | heaven, to lament their sins; they come to listen 


nothing but unsteadiness what ought they to |to the music, they pay their shilling for jt, 
think of the dangers that surround them, and | 


of the folly of affecting to shut their eyes against 


them? Let them make their case, the case of | 
Let them suppose that || 


the primitive church. 
the apostles, and the first teachers of Christiani- 
ty, instead of laying down their lives for the 
faith they professed, had all quietly died in 


} 


and 
they are well satisfied to come’ again. But is * 
ligion promoted by this—is one convert made by 
it? or is the devout Catholic helped in his prayer’ 
are the purposes of religion fulfilled? How ofie, 
is it, (is it not always so?) that the sacrifice \ 
| interrupted by this novel music! ‘The priest has 
‘become the second person in the church, the 


their beds; that, of these teachers, some had 1 Maestra di Cappella is the first—the priest ways 
gone back to Judaism or Paganism ;—that, | until the choral gentry think prudent to stop— 
many had expressed doubts as to the necessity | the Mass is regulated by the choir now, and no 


or the wisdom of the commotions they had ex- | the choir by the Mass. It was not thus in the 


cited ;—that, they had quarrelled about the | beginning. Excess of every kind works its owy 


| doctrines they were to teach;—that, they pro- ‘| cure, and the excess of our London interminable 


fessed to have subscribed them with a “ sigh or Mass music must soon undergo a great change, 


‘a smile,” and that, although the twelve articles | 


In speaking of modern music, I suppose that : 


of their creed might be believed amongst them, | is performed in the best possible style, and 1, troy: 


so as, that Peter might believe one, Paul) my soul, musical as I am, would wish the thing 


another, John a third, and James a fourth, yet | were much diminished, and in its place the Gre 


finally, that certain cunning Jews had under- 


taken to analyze their writings, and had com- | 
pounded, from them, a Theological Cento in fa- 


vour of the religion, from which the apostles had 


sists our poverty to offer a gift, which God! been labouring to detach mankind,—what, we | 


cannot disdain: and as God himself is infinite, 
whereas, whatever proceeds from our own) 
stock can bear no proportion to his infinite | 
perfection, it follows, that no offering, short of | 
one of infinite value, can be capable of ade- 
quately appeasing him. But, in a wonderful 
way, it is now arranged, that Christ, renewing 
to us, in this sacrament, the present of himself, | 


as often as the consecration takes place, may |) no article on music ever appears in its pages _— | 
No article on music, when hard- || 


be again and again offered unto God, and, in| 
this manner, may be re-enacted and confirmed 
the perpetual efficacy of his first oblation, made | 
upon the cross. For, the renewal of this pro-| 
pitiatory sacrifice adds no new efficacy to that. 
of his death. Its virtue consists in the repre-| 





sentation and the application of that first bloody || hal] at Oscott, the hall at Ushaw, at Douay, St. 
sacrifice, which, by one act, achieved every | Omer, &c., resounded with the cracked voices. 


thing ;—and its fruit is the grace, which accrues | 
to those, who, assisting at this tremendous | 


sacrifice, make the oblation worthily, in con- || 


junction with the priest. For, we cannot make 
a more grateful immolation to God, nor one of 
more agreeable odour, than by approaching to 
this altar with purified hearts. And excellently 
has St. Bernard said: ‘This, my wretched 
body, is all that I, of myself, can offer to God, 
but, where that is insufficient, I can happily 
offer him his own.’” (p. 282.) 
From these extracts, our readers may form 
a judgment of the book. ‘To our Protestant 
brethren, it will make most ominous disclosures 
and lead them, we hope, to ruminate seriously 
on the unsteadiness of the position, in which 
they stand. When they see such a man as 
Leibuitz, the oracle, in his day, and champion 
of Protestantism, renouncing, not part and 
parcel only, but every single point, in detail, of 
his own creed, and justifying the Catholic 
church, on all and each of her articles,—when 
they see a man, who possessed the entire con- 


ask, would have been the fate of Christianity, 


cand where would it exist at the present day ? || 


| We throw out this hint, in good faith, to the 
consideration of our Protestant brethren. May 
the God of truth direct them to read it aright ! 


FRIEND THOMAS ON UT-RE-MI-FA! 
What! shall it be said of the Brummagem that 


Ut-Re-Mi-Fa ! 
ly an old square toes that writes for it in the even- 


| ing after his tea, has not ut-re-mi-fa’d it “ many 


a time and oft,” until his jaw became twisted at | 


the La, as he wheezed up to the demi tone Za— 


_La-za! How often has the hall at Old Hall, the 


of the croaking singers, who practised between 
_class hours the canto-fermo or Gregorian chants ! 


us a little about the Gregorian ? 








| recollected the very excellent manner with which | 
| the ‘ Gregorian” was performed on that occasion. 
| Let me remind my young friends at Old Hall, and | 
my old ones too in London and out of London, | 
| that nothing surpasses the Gregorian music in the | 
| celebration of our holy offices, when it is sung as | 
|| it should be. Haydn and Mozart are great names, 
and their sacred music is supassingly fine : too 
much cannot be said in praise of the productions 
of these almost inspired men : yet, in the celebra- 
tion of our mysterious sacrifice, let the ancient, 





be heard, and, if it might be, none other. 








that none were so weak as to believe them all—| gorian to be re-established. Now and then o 


great festivals, if it could be done well, let Haydy 
and Mozart be selected ; but Jet the hebdoniada 
music be that which ages have sanctioned, and 
which, after all, is highest in the estimation of 
every musical man of sound judgment and Catho 
lic taste. 

But it is not always, that this modern music is 
well, or even decently performed. I have heard 
No. 12 of Mozart, which, by the bye, is the lev 
perfect of all his Masses, I have heard No. I? 
sung by one indifferent tenor, who essayed the 
bass part, by two ladies, as altos, but horrid); 
shrieking, two more sopranos much too flat, and 
the tenor by two more ladies who sometimes joi0- 
ed the sopranos, and sometimes the altos, and thet 
Would not the simple 


/at other times the bass. 


| melody of the Gregorian be better in cases like 


‘this? At St. George’s Fields I have heard Hny- 
|dn’s No. 2 performed by no ladies, but by ove 

French gentleman, whose piety is great, but whose 
voice is small, and false, and nasal, by an indiffe 
‘rent bass and no tenor !. would not the simple 
Gregorian be better on such occasions? Cerlait- 
ly, at other times I have been much pleased 


And where are you all, old chaps, that you don’t | the correctness and taste of the choir of St. George. 
'farbish up your old dumpy pen stumps, and tell | whose organ is one of the first in London, and ! 


must acknowledge in fairness to the choristers 0! 


It did strike me, the last time IT was at Old this chapel, that, in point of decorous behaviour 
Hall, that a few caustic remarks might be made in the choir, and of effective execution of the 
on the musical exhibition of that day ; but all my | Haydn and Mozart Masses, they are deserved! 
wicked self-communings came to nought, when |_| worthy of imitation. 


At another chapel in town 
I have heard a Grand Mass of Beethoven, with a 
full band, trumpet, drum, viol and viola, violov- 
cello and bass, and flute and cornet, &e. &¢— 
There was plenty of strepitus, but much of St 
por, too flat, too sharp, too fast, too slow, all at it 
all endeavouring to bring down the roof with "10 
lent exertion; but the whole thing was too ba 





Gregorian sound, solemn, plaintive and religious, || ple and very clever people in many 


It is with regret I find that we have, little by '! of ourselves can bring to recollection some 


ever to forget it. Nothing like it since the creé 


tion. Now would not the Gregorian have 
much better here ? : 
Unfortunately for the world, very sensible per 
things, be 
come exceedingly ridiculous in some ; and 
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talented individual, and noted for his unusual 

irements and sound judgment, who will, with 

yice like a raven, chant out “ the last rose of 

long wmmer,” till you die ; take a second to any thing ; 

oes : destroy the performance of an even- 
and mar and destroy pe 





THE JESUIT. 
man, on hie return home, hastily drew up and sent to 
the nem the following letter, to which, indeed, || 
he thr 


eatened to make a reply, but respecting which || 
he ever afterwards remained silent. 


The discourse we had the other day on religion |, 
has remained deeply impressed on my mind, and |) 
not a day has since passed, in which I have not) 
lamented to see a person, of whose aimable quali- 
ties [ have formed a high opimion, so fatally and 
so fixedly the victim of the horrible, the mon- 
strous system of complete Deism. 

You say that we do not survive the dissolution 
of the body, and that God interferes not in the 
actions of man. 

Consequently, you hold, that the all-wise, all- 
beneficent Creator calls us out of nothing, makes 
us highly sensible of the advantages of being, 
gives us an invincible attachment to being, and 
then almost instantly balks us by planging us into 
nothing again. 

Consequently, you hold, that the unbounded 
love of happiness, which is implanted in our very 





ele. by his extraordinary promptitude of voice.— 
- This genius will sing your heart out, and return- 
aa ing home at night with all the maledictione of his | 
ler adniring hearers on his head, plume himself on 
heir jis excellence of voice, and hum to himself a lay | 
fr aad two that he will next time favour them with. | 
ne This hamming bird you will find evety where, | 
= and should he have a chapel, or a college, or a 
- convent under his holy keeping, he will make | 
sa other folks ridiculous as well as himself, and set | 
| a“ skreikine” the whole brotherhood or sister- | 
re hood ; and because Mozart’s and Haydn’s Masses | 
te are exceedingly beautiful, when well performed, 
wt he sets to work all the materiel he has, makes 
hn fenors sopranos, and sopranos basses, and away 
= they go at Mozart 12, sometimes starting fair, and 
me cometimes not, but by dint of stamping, hollowing’ 
thoy and beating, they meet together at last at Amen ! | 
oA Amen! Amen! and congratulate each other on 
. the very fair way the thing has been done. Now 
(ei if these sensible persons would only give a quar- 
bs ter of the time to the Gregorian chant that they 
Be waste on the Masses of Haydn and Mozart, the | 
~ simple crowd would be able to pray just as well, 
b. and better, and the cognoscenti’s sensibilities 
A would be spared, and his exceeding indignation 
en unroused at hearing the inimitable compositions | 
. of his Haydn and Mozart so cruelly murdered.— 
1 Oh! how T feel for the ghosts of these great men, 
he when, on the opening of a new little chapel at 
nm Wigham or Puckeridge, they rise from their 
“il graves and witness the choral throng, preparing 
= their throats and noses for the due execution of 
“ the dolcissimos and diminuendos, &c. &c. of 
- their Masses. 
se In giving my vote for the restoration of the an- 


: cient church music amongst us, I do not, | can- 
o not wish that Haydn, Mozart and others of less 
of merit—for none are their equals—should be laid 
on the shelf and forgotten. I do not wish this: 
they are too beautiful, too sacred, ever to be con- | 


as they are, I would sacrifice them rather than 
the sacred and ancient melodies of our religion. 
Iam well aware of the miserable cawing that 
( used to be heard in our London chapels, some 
thirty years since, when the tremulous prolonga- 


nature, and which is never gratified fully in this 
| world, but, on the contrary, disappointed in every 
effort, is a mere deception, on the part of our 
| Creator; who, according to you, presents the de- 
licious cup to our lips, and then immediately 
dashes it to the ground. 

Consequently, you hold, that this wise Bemg, 
who does nothing in vain, imprints in our bosoms 
an invincible consciousness of the difference be- 
tween good and evil, though no such difference 
exists ; that all mankind, in every age and every 
country, have been in an error respecting the ob- 
ligation of religious worship; and that, whilst 
every other uniform impression, throughout all 
nature, is grounded on truth, these universal im- 
pressions alone, this voice of nature alone, speaks 
a lie ; and, as such, is worthy of all the ridicule of 
philosophy. 

Consequently, you hold, that the Supreme Be- 
ing looks with the same eye on those, who act in 
direct opposition to a law, which he himself has 
engraved in their hearts, as he does on those who 
faithfully obey it; on the man, who plunges a 
dagger into the heart of a virtuous affectionate 


signed to such a fate: but beautiful and sacred parent, child, friend, &c., and him who loves and 


is faithful to them ; that God, though infinitely 
good and holy, can permit virtue to adore and 
love him in vain, and triumphant iniquity to defy 
him and hate him with impunity ; that this God, 
though infinitely just, can behold oppressed inno- 





tion of the “* Gregorian” note a la Francoise, aided 
the distraction of the assembled faithful. Old 
Webbe has been seen more than once peeping 
out from the curtains of the organ loft, at Lin- 
D coln’s Inn Fields, in a state of petrifaction, at the 
poor French emigrants, (sancti confessores!) as 
they astounded the walls with their “ canto fer- 
mo.” But this was not the Gregorian chant as it 





. should be sung. I also have heard two or three 
. vociferators at the chanting desk, bumping along 
le ata hand gallop, without feeling, taste or expres- 
" sion—this is not the Gregorian chant as it should 
. be sung. I have heard it at Paris, it was bad ; 
‘ at Lyons it was bad ; but I have heard it at other 
" feats when it has been surpassingly fine. Wes- 
be y has played it frequently, and has always praised 
le it, and how could he, with his knowledge and 
. genuine taste and correctness, do otherwise than 
" — it—solemn, plaintive, heavenly as it is.— 
* more of this in my next.—Jbid. 

; {The following letter is supposed to have been the 
. work of the ate Right Rev. Dr. Buckley, V. A. for 
. the West Indies, and formerly President of the 


English College in Lisbon, where he appears to 
) have written the letter.]—Ibid. 


LETTER TO A DEIST. 





cence raise its hands to him, and this from an in- 
|| ward impulse, which himself alone could cause, 
'|and yet completely disappoint its confidence: in 
'|a word, that this God, to follow up the harmony, 
|| which reigns in all his works, can coudescend to 
regulate the actions of brutes themselves by a uni- 
form and never erring instinct, and yet be indif- 
ferent to the actions of men; that he is the God 
of every thing except of the most noble part of the 
creation, the soul of man; where alone he per- 
mits, and even lays the cause of disorder and con- 
fusion. 

Such is part of your system, such the articles 
of your belief; and you pity me as weak, because 
I cannot bend my mind to these monstrous absur- 
dities, to these consequences, which destroy the 
very idea of an all-wise, all-bountiful, all-generous 
Creator! 

Would you act in this manner, had you the 
power of creating intelligent beings, however in- 
significant in themselves! Would you imprint on 
their very souls a strong consciousness of their be- 
ing, an invincible attachment to it, and immedi- 





of which you yourself had given them an invinci- 
ble horror? Would you give them an immense 
capacity of happiness, and the strongest propen- 
sity to it; and, at the same time, deliberately re- 


Would you give them a full know- 
ledge of him who made them and bestowed upon 
them all they possessed ; and require from them 


of the pious and respectable family to || tion, that certain actions were good, and others 


: A gentleman, born in this country of French pa- 

i det tte Cale of ae that ann cnn thy sul eve 

b] 4 9 

P French philosophers during the Revolution, become a gratified? 
: pervert to Deism, very zealously endeavoured, on his 
- return to Portugal, to bring over his friends and ac- ; 
j quaintances to the same way of thinking. An Eng- || 0 acknowledgment whatever for this favour 1— 
‘ lish — being on a visit, June 24, 1816, at the || Would you imprint upon their bosoms a convic- 
d Country -house 

hoy this gentleman belonged, and happening to|/ bad; that, by doing the former they pleased you, 
; dilly serach pbs seignbeasing Soke ws pee and offended you by doing the latter ; and, at the 
. equivalently told, that z ats doubt, had a pone same time, make no difference whatever between 
" , 








sense to believe in such stuff as the Christian Creed, || those who obeyed this internal law framed by 
A warm dispute ensued, which was at length inter- || yourself, and those who did contrary? Could 
Tupted and closed by the call to dinner. The clergy- || you coolly look on, and see those whe loved you, 








ately afterwards coolly plunge them into nothing, 





and endeavoured, in their way, to please you, be- 
come, for this very reason, the ridicule of the 
others ? be, for this very reason, persecuted and 

oppressed by the others, and be infinitely more 

unhappy than those who hated you’ Had you, 

[I say, the power of creating imtelligent beings, 

would you act in this manner? And, if you did, 

would you not be an unfeeling monster! Why 

you do not act in this manner even towards your 

dog ; and you would fight a duel, rather than see 

him ill-used, merely because he loves you and is 

faithful to you. ’ 

Therefore there is an hereafter or there is no 
God: for the above supposition is realized in Man. 
We have from God himself a full sense of the ad- 
vantage of being, a longing for immortality, an 
ardent thirst for happiness. If there be no futu- 
rity, all these impressions are complete illusions. 
Vice universally triumphs on earth: Virtue hangs 
down her head. The wretch, who, stifling the 
voice of nature within him, gives full rein to every 
passion, and does not hesitate to glory in being 
ungrateful to his Creator, and even curses aud 
hates him, very often prospers in all his ways, and 
closes his iniquitous career in triumph and with 
impunity; whilst the man, who obeys the dic- 
tates of reason in all his actions, who adores and 
loves his Creator, and deprives himself of every 
comfort, in the hopes of pleasing him, is very often 
the mark of all the darts of adverse fortune during 
the whole of his life, and closes his wretchedness 
on earth not only without recompense from his 
God, but apparently with unmerited chastisement. 
If there be no faturity, where then is the good- 
ness, the justice, of the all-perfect Being that made 
us? 

Again, if your system be true, it ought to be 
the system of all mankind; and God himself 
would approve of its being adopted by every one. 
For, however you may suppose him not to inter- 
fere, he cannot, in his own mind, approve a lie 
rather than the truth. Now, what would become 
of mankind, if this were the universal persuasion ’ 
Would you like to live in such a world? And 
can you reconcile such a world as this would be, 
with the wisdom of an all-perfect Creator? But, 
say you, it is sufficient that, considering the weak- 
ness of men’s reason, this cannot become the uni 
versal persuasion. Al! and so in the formation 
of the world, you would suppose that God cun- 
ningly relied on a mere deception ; and purposely 
made man’s reason weak, that, for the sake of 
order, he might universally live in a lie. 

The limits of an epistle do not permit me to 
point out the numerous other absurdities which 
flow from your system, even though considered 
on the grounds of reason alone. . But God has 
been pleased to strengthen the inward conviction 
of reason by proofs of another kind, and which 
are still more convincing. He himself who can- 
not lie, bas been pleased to reveal to us the reality 
of a future state, and to reveal it in the most evi- 
dent manner. 

( To be concluded in our next.) 





ARCHBISHOP DUBOURG. 

I cast a glance towards a print of the late 
Archbishop Dubourg; none could have well 
done justice to so fair and dignified a form as 
his friends may remember that he possessed. 
|In the pulpit, or at the altar, a grace as striking 
as unaffected added to the charm and edifica- 
tion of his eloquence and his piety ; at a col- 
lege commencement, or in the simple reception 
of parents and visitors, the ease and elegance 
_of bis manners had formerly adorned the scholar 
and the president. With the same grace and 
| dignity did he since sustain the high stations 
| he has had to occupy in the church; whilst to 
| all who knew him, his amiable virtues endeared 
| the man and the priest. Had he died in this 
country which he had so long served with so 
much zeal and success, much more notice would 
certainly have been taken in our papers of so 
conspicuous a character, the one who did so 
much amongst us for religion and society. But 
recalled to France by the voice of our common 
father, as his worthy friend Dr. Cheverus had 
been, he left our America ten years ago, first 
to succeed this last as Bishop of Montauban, 
then the Cardinal De Rohan, as Archbishop of 
|| Besancon ; the distant news of his removal from 
|, this earth affect us less; his services are also 
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the world ever possessed, and who were, at 
least, a8 competent to detect an inconsistency 
as they, who have so pertly denounced it,— 
ought to have suggested a little cautious pru- 
dence to certain sciolists in religion, who, feel- 
ing themselves raised in the scale of nature one 
degree above an oyster, and possessing ani- 
mality enough to break their shins across a 
bench, or run their heads against a wall, fancy 
themselves qualified to read profound lectures 
on the intimate nature of matter and substance, 
and to pronounce, what God can, and what he 
cannot, do with that, which he originated from 
nothing. 

Leibnitz will teach such hasty sages, that 
they may break their heads against other things 
besides stone walls, and that it is a part of 
wisdom to pause where our more philosophic 
fathers have paused before us. 





Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas,—Vi1RGI1. 


The truth is, we know nothing of matter but 





its sensible qualities ; we know abtolutely no- |! 


thing of its essential elements,—and of a glori- | 
fied body, therefore, and still more of the glori- 


fied body of Jesus Christ, if it were possible to | 


know less than absolutely nothing, that less 
than absolutely nothing we ought to profess to | 
know, when speaking of the adorable mystery 
of the Real Presence. 

We can only hazard one other extract, on 
the subject of the ‘ Mass.” 

After premising, that the church has always | 
recognized, in the Holy Eucharist, a true and | 
real sacrifice, in which the subordinate offerer | 
is the priest, the principal offerer, Jesus Christ, | 
who thus exercises the great office of his per-| 
petual priesthood, according to the order of | 
Melchisedech ; and after stating, in clear terms | 
that the victim is Jesus Christ, whose body and | 


blood are really offered up under the appear- || 


ances of bread and wine, Leibnitz proceeds :— | 
“ Nor do I see what here is wanting to con-| 
| 


stitute a true sacrifice. For why, in fact, may | 


not that be offered to God, which is really pre- | 


sent under the symbols? The species of bread | 
and wine are apt symbols for oblation ;—in 
them, consisted the oblation of Melchisedech ; 
—and what is really contained in the Eucharist 
is, of all things, the most precious and most | 
worthy to be offered to God. Accordingly, by 
this beautiful invention, the divine bounty as- 
sists our poverty to offer a gift, which God 
cannot disdain: and as God himself is infinite, 
whereas, whatever proceeds from our own 
stock can bear no proportion to his infinite | 
perfection, it follows, that no offering, short of | 
one of infinite value, can be capable of ade-| 
quately appeasing him. But, in a wonderful | 
way, it is now arranged, that Christ, renewing | 
to us, in this sacrament, the present of himself, | 
as often as the consecration takes place, may 
be again and again offered unto God, and, in 
this manner, may be re-enacted and confirmed 
the perpetual efficacy of his first oblation, made 
upon the cross. For, the renewal of this pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice adds no new efficacy to that | 
of his death. Its virtue consists in the repre- 
sentation and the application of that first bloody 
sacrifice, which, by one act, achieved every 
thing ;—and its fruit is the grace, which accrues 
to those, who, assisting at this tremendous 
sacrifice, make the oblation worthily, in con- 
junction with the priest. For, we cannot make 
a more grateful immolation to God, nor one of 
more agreeable odour, than by approaching to 
this altar with purified hearts. And excellently 
has St. Bernard said: ‘This, my wretched 
body, is all that I, of myself, can offer to God, 





fidence of the Reformation, and was pitched 


| ing it, as his deliberate opinion, that the negu- 


any one individual, but must be culled from 


| 
think of the dangers that surround them, and they are well satisfied to come’ again. 


THE JESUIT. Vou. ¥ 
little, dispensed with nearly the whole of the a, 
cient music, in London, at least in the “vad 
The Gregorian Introit and the Gradual Tract 
Offertory, &c., have all been removed for the } ne 
Kyrie and ‘modern chant, for fanciful Snares, 
and unending Benedictuses. The sacred male. 
dies, more endearing to thinking men by thei 
high antiquity, and to unthinking men by their 
natural beauty, are now covered over by modern 
compositions in the choir box, waiting, in their 
thick binding of ox hide and brass casing for 
another. generation, when, once more, the fed 
Gregorian Antiphonary shall be again placed on 
the Lutrin for honest men; and when signor D 
and signora P. and the cara mias and their 
Italian Cicisbeos shall be no more. 

It may seem Paradoxical to give the preference 
to the Gregorian chant, in these times, when the 
faultless and most exquisite compositions of Haydn 
Mozart, &c., are so well performed, and attrac; 
such crowds of strangers to our chapels. Doubt. 
less, crowds do frequent our chapels, but the rea. 
son is obvious; they hear music in them not i 









upon, as her Plenipoten 


» to manage her 
| interests in the affair of the 


e-union, bequeath- 


‘ciation ought to proceed on the absolute surren- 
pans of his owu party ;—when they see so many 
men of great talents, of exalted worth, whose 
temporal advantages lay on the side they aban- 
_doned, quitting the communion of the Protes- 
‘tant church for the sake of conscience, and of 
what they see to be truth :—when examining 
the creed of their own church, they find no 
‘unity of belief, even amongst their teachers, 
and that even the thirty-nine articles, accord- 
ing to Paley, are seldom believed entirely by 


dandy 


private creeds, if you wish to make up the set: 
that, although their unhappy separation from 
the ancient church has now continued three 
hundred years, they have never yet agreed 
‘amongst themselves, what were the precise 
‘grounds of separation, and that the Catholic 


church, if she were disposed to undertake the 
be surpassed in any other place, be it the Opera. 


task, could work up an apology for every one 

of her doctrines, from the preachings and wri- | house, the private concert or elsewhere, These 
tings of the disciples of the Reformation ;— || crowds do not come to pray ; to be moved to de. 
when looking for light, they find nothing but || votional feeling ; to have their minds raised to 
darkness, and seeking for security, they feel | heaven, to lament their sins; they come to listen 
nothing but unsteadiness what ought they to || to the music, they pay their shilling for it, anq 
But is Te. 
of the folly of affecting to shut their eyes against | ligion promoted by this—is one convert made by 








them? Let them make their case, the case of || it? or is the devout Catholic helped in his prayer? 


the primitive church. Let them suppose that || are the purposes of religion fulfilled? How often 
the apostles, and the first teachers of Christiani- || is it, (is it not always so?) that the sacrifice js 
ty, instead of laying down their lives for the | interrupted by this novel music! ‘The priest has 
faith they professed, had all quietly died in |) become the second person in the church, the 
their beds; that, of these teachers, some had I Maestra di Cappella is the first—the priest waits 
gone back to Judaism or Paganism ;—that, || until the choral gentry think prudent to stop— 
‘the Mass is regulated by the choir now, and not 
'\the choir by the Mass. It was not thus in the 
cited ;—that, they had quarrelled about the || beginning. Excess of every kind works its own 
doctrines they were to teach;—that, they pro- ‘| cure, and the excess of our London interminable 
'fessed to have subscribed them with a “ sigh or | Mass music must soon undergo a great change, 
a smile,” and that, although the twelve articles | In speaking of modern music, I suppose that it 
of their creed might be believed amongst them, || is performed in the best possible style, and J, from 
so as, that Peter might believe one, Panl || my soul, musical as I am, would wish the thing 
another, John a third, and James a fourth, yet || were much diminished, and in its place the Gre. 
that none were so weak as to believe them all—| gorian to be re-established. Now and then on 
finally, that certain cunning Jews had under- | great festivals, if it could be done well, let Hayda 
taken to analyze their writings, and had com- || and Mozart be selected ; but Jet the hebdomadal 
pounded, from them, a Theological Cento in fa- | music be that which ages have sanctioned, and 
_vour of the religion, from which the apostles had | which, after all, is highest in the estimation of 
been labouring to detach mankind,—what, we | every musical man of sound judgment and Catlo- 
ask, would have been the fate of Christianity, | lic taste. 
‘and where would it exist at the present day ?|| But it is not always, that this modern music is 
| We throw out this hint, in good faith, to the | well, or even decently performed. I have heard 
consideration of our Protestant brethren. May | No. 12 of Mozart, which, by the bye, is the least 
the God of truth direct them to read it aright ! | perfect of all his Masses, I have heard No. 2 
— + sung by one indifferent tenor, who essayed the 
FRIEND THOMAS ON UT-RE-MI-FA! | bass part, by two ladies, as altos, but horridly 
What! shall it be said of the Brummagem that | shrieking, two more sopranos much too flat, and 
no article on music ever appears in its pages ?— || the tenor by two more ladies who sometimes join 
'Ut-Re-Mi-Fa! No article on music, when hard- || ed the sopranos, and sometimes the altos, and then 
ly an old square toes that writes for it in the even- | at other times the bass. Would not the simple 
ing after his tea, has not ut-re-mi-fa’d it “ many || melody of the Gregorian be better in cases like 
‘a time and oft,” until his jaw became twisted at || this? At St. George’s Fields I have heard Hay- 
‘the La, as he wheezed up to the demi tone Za— || dn’s No. 2 performed by no ladies, but by one 
'La-za! How often has the hall at Old Hall, the | French gentleman, whose piety is great, but whose 
“hall at Oscott, the hall at Ushaw, at Douay, St. | voice is small, and false, and nasal, by an indiffe 
Omer, &c., resounded with the cracked voices | rent bass and no tenor !. would not the simple 
of the croaking singers, who practised between | Gregorian be better on such occasions? Cerlain- 
class hours the canto-fermo or Gregorian chants! | ly, at other times I have been much pleased by 
And where are you all, old chaps, that you don’t | the correctness and taste of the choir of St. George. 
furbish up your old dumpy pen stumps, and tell || whose organ is one of the first in London, and I 
us a little about the Gregorian ? _must acknowledge in fairness to the cheristers 0! 
It did strike me, the last time I was at Old | this chapel, that, in point of decorous behaviour 
Hall, that a few caustic remarks might be made | in the choir, and of effective execution of the 
}on the musical exhibition of that day ; but all my | Haydn and Mozart Masses, they are deserved 
wicked self-communings came to nought, when I_| worthy of imitation. At another chapel in tows 


many had expressed doubts as to the necessity 
| . . 
‘or the wisdom of the commotions they had ex- 





| 





but, where that is insufficient, I can happily 
offer him his own.’” (p. 282.) 

From these extracts, our readers may form 
a judgment of the book. To our Protestant 


brethren, it will make most ominous disclosures 


and lead them, we hope, to ruminate seriously 
on the unsteadiness of the position, in which 
they stand. When they see such a man as 
Leibnitz, the oracle, in his day, and champion 
of Protestantism, renouncing, not part and 
parcel only, but every single point, in detail, of 
his own creed, and justifying the Catholic 
church, on all and each of her articles, —when 
they see a man, who possessed the entire con- 





recollected the very excellent manner with which || I have heard a Grand Mass of Beethoven, with a 
'| the “ Gregorian” was performed on that occasion. || full band, trumpet, drum, viol and viola, violon- 
| Let me remind my young friends at Old Hall, and || cello and bass, and flute and cornet, &c. &e— 
'|my old ones too in London and out of London,'| There was plenty of strepitus, but much of Stu- 
that nothing surpasses the Gregorian music in the | por, too flat, too sharp, too fast, too slow, all at It 
celebration of our holy offices, when it is sung as | all endeavouring to bring down the roof with vio 
it should be. Haydn and Mozart are great names, | lent exertion ; but the whole thing was too ba 
and their sacred musi¢ is supassingly fine : too | ever to forget it. Nothing like it since the cree 
much cannot be said in praise of the productions | tion. Now would not the Gregorian have 
of these almost inspired men : yet, in the celebra- || much better here ? 
tion of our mysterious sacrifice, let the ancient || Unfortunately for the word, very sensible rn 
Gregorian sound, solemn, plaintive and religious, || ple and very clever people in many things, 
be heard, and, if it might be, none other. come exceedingly ridiculous in some ; and mos 
It is with regret I find that we have, little by '' of ourselves can bring to recollection some 
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y taleated individual, and noted for his unusual 
irements and sound judgment, who will, with 
yoice like a raven, chant out “ the last rose of 

ummer,” ull you die ; take a second to any thing ; 

and mar and destroy the performance of an even- 
ing, by his extraordinary promptitude of voice.— 

This gentus will sing your heart out, and return- 

ing home at night with all the maledictions of his 

admiring hearers on his head, plume himself on 
jis excellence of voice, and hum to himself. a lay 
or two that he will next time favour them with. 

This hamming bird you will find every where, 

and should he have a chapel, or a college, or a 

convent under his holy keeping, he will make 

other folks ridiculous as well as himself, and se* 

a“ skreskine” the whole brotherhood or sister- 

hood ; and because Mozart's and Haydn’s Masses 

are exceedingly beautiful, when well performed, 
he sets to work all the materiel he has, makes 
fenors sopranos, and sopranos basses, and away 
they go at Mozart 12, sometimes starting fair, and 
comeumes not, but by dint of stamping, hollowing 
and beating, they meet together at last at Amen ! 
Amen! Amen! and congratulate each other on 
the very fair way the thing has been done. Now 
if these sensible persons would only give a quar- 
ter of the time to the Gregorian chant that they 
waste on the Masses of Haydn and Mozart, the 
simple crowd would be able to pray just as well, 
and better, and the cognoscenti’s sensibilities 
would be spared, and his exceeding indignation 
unroused at hearing the inimitable compositions 
of his Haydn and Mozart so cruelly murdered.— 

Oh! how T feel for the ghosts of these great men, 

when, on the opening of a new little chapel at 

Wigham or Puckeridge, they rise from their 

graves and witness the choral throng, preparing 

their throats and noses for the due execution of 
the dolcissimos, and diminuendos, &c. &c. of 
their Masses. 

In giving my vote for the restoration of the an- 
cient church music amongst us, I do not, I can- 
not wish that Haydn, Mozart and others of less 
merit—for none are their equals—should be laid 
on the shelf and forgotten. I do not wish this: 
they are too beautiful, too sacred, ever to be con- 
signed to such a fate : but beautiful and sacred 
as they are, I would sacrifice them rather than 
the sacred and ancient melodies of our religion. 

Iam well aware of the miserable cawing that 
used to be heard in our London chapels, some 
thirty years since, when the tremulous prolonga- 
tion of the ‘* Gregorian” note a la Francoise, aided 
the distraction of the assembled faithful. Old 
Webbe has been seen more than once peeping 
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the gentleman the following letter, to which, indeed, || 
he threatened to make a reply, but respecting which || 
he ever afterwards remained silent. 


The discourse we had the other day on religion || 
has remained deeply impressed on my mind, and || 
not a day has since passed, in which I have not! | 
lamented to see a person, of whose amiable quali- 
ties [ have formed a high opinion, so fatally and — 
so fixedly the victim of the horrible, the mon- 
strous system of complete Deism. 

You say that we do not survive the dissolution 
of the body, and that God interferes not in the 
actions of man. 

Consequently, you hold, that the all-wise, all- 
beneficent Creator calls us out of nothing, makes 
us highly sensible of the advantages of being, 
gives us an invincible attachment to being, and 
then almost instantly balks us by planging us into 
nothing again. 

Consequently, yeu hold, that the unbounded 
love of happiness, which is implanted in our very 
nature, and which is never gratified fully in this 
world, but, on the contrary, disappointed in every 
effort, is a mere deception, on the part of our 
Creator ; who, according to you, presents the de- 
licious cup to our lips, and then immediately 
dashes it to the ground. 

Consequently, you hold, that this wise Being, 
who does nothing in vain, imprints in our bosoms 
an invincible consciousness of the difference be- 
tween good and evil, though no such difference 
exists ; that all mankind, in every age and every 
country, have been in an error respecting the ob-. 
ligation of religious worship; and that, whilst 
every other uniform impression, throughout all 
nature, is grounded on truth, these universal im- 
pressions alone, this voice of nature alone, speaks 
a lie ; and, as such, is worthy of all the ridicule of 
philosophy. 

Consequently, you hold, that the Supreme Be- 
ing looks with the same eye on those, who act in 
direct opposition to a law, which he himself has 
engraved in their hearts, as he does on those who 
faithfully obey it; on the man, who plunges a 
dagger into the heart of a virtuous affectionate 
parent, child, friend, &c., and him who loves and 
is faithful to them ; that God, though infinitely 
good and holy, can permit virtue to adore and 
love him in vain, and triumphant iniquity to defy 
him and hate him with impunity; that this God, 
though infinitely just, can behold oppressed inno- 
cence raise its hands to him, and this from an in-, 
ward impulse, which himself alone could cause, 
and yet completely disappoint its confidence: in| 





out from the curtains of the organ loft, at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, in a state of petrifaction, at the 
poor French emigrants, (sancti confessores!) as 
they astounded the walls with their ‘ canto fer- 
mo.” But this was not the Gregorian chant as it 
should be sung. I also have heard two or three 
vociferators at the chanting desk, bumping along 
ata hand gallop, without feeling, taste or expres- 
sion—this is not the Gregorian chant as it should 
be sung. I have heard it at Paris, it was bad ; 
at Lyons it was bad ; but I have heard it at other 
je rm when it has been surpassingly fine. Wes- 

y has played it frequently, and has always praised 
it, and hew could he, with his knowledge and 
genuine taste and correctness, do otherwise than 
_ it—solemn, plaintive, heavenly as it is.— 

more of this in my next.—Jbid. 








[The following letter is supposed to have heen the 
work of the late Right Rev. Dr. Buckley, V. A. for 
the West Indies, and formerly President of the 
English College in Lisbon, where he appears to 
have written the letter.]—Ibid. 


LETTER TO A DEIST. 

A gentleman, born in this country of French pa- 
Tents, and educated at the English College of St. 
Omer, having, from long communication with the 
French philosophers during the Revolution, become a 
pervert to Deism, very zealously endeavoured, on his 
return to Portugal, to bring over his friends and ac- 
quaintances to the same way of thinking. An Eng- 
lish re 2 being on a visit, June 24, 1816, at the 
country-house of the pious and respectable family to 
which this gentleman belonged, and happening to 
walk out with him in the neighbouring fields, was sud- 
ly aecosted by him on the subject of religion, and 
equivalently told, that he,no doubt, had too much 
Sense to believe in such stuff as the Christian Creed. 


a word, that this God, to follow up the harmony, 
which reigns in all his works, can condescend to 
regulate the actions of brutes themselves by a uni- 
form and never erring instinct, and yet be indif- 
ferent to the actions of men; that he is the God | 
of every thing except of the most noble part of the 
creation, the soul of man; where alone he per- 
mits, and even lays the cause of disorder and con- 
fusion. 

Such is part of your system, such the articles 


Creator! 

Would you act in this manner, had you the | 
power of creating intelligent beings, however in- | 
significant in themselves? Would you imprint on 
their very souls a strong consciousness of their be- 
ing, an invincible attachment to it, and immedi-| 
ately afterwards coolly plunge them into nothing, 
of which you yourself had given them an invinci- | 
ble horror? Would you give them an immense 
capacity of happiness, and the strongest propen- 
sity to it; and, at the same time, deliberately se 
solve, that on no condition they should ever be 
gratified? Would you give them a full know- 
ledge of him who made them and bestowed upon 
them all they possessed ; and require from them 
no acknowledgment whatever for this favour ?— 
Would you imprint upon their bosoms a convic- 
tion, that certain actions were good, and others | 
bad ; that, by doing the former they pleased you, | 
and offended you by doing the latter; and, at the 
same time, make no difference whatever between. 
those who obeyed this internal law framed by | 
yourself, and those who did contrary? Could | 





A warm dispute ensued, which was at — inter- 
Tupted and closed by the call to dinner. clergy- 








you coolly look on, and see those who loved you, 


man, on his return home, hastily drew up and sent to | and 


'made man’s reason weak, that, for the sake of 


of your belief; and you pity me as weak, because | 
I cannot bend my mind to these monstrous absur- | 
dities, to these consequences, which destroy the || Archbishop Dubourg; none could have well 
very idea of an all-wise, all-bountiful, all-generous || done justice to so fair and dignified a form as 





endeavoured, in their way, to please you, be- 


come, for this very reason, the ridicule of the 
others ? be, for this very reason, persecuted and 
oppressed by the others, and be infinitely more 


unhappy than those whe hated you? Had you, 
I say, the power of creating intelligent beings, 
would you act in this manner? And, if you did, 


would you not be an unfeeling monster! Why 


you do not act in this manner even towards your 


dog ; and you would fight a duel, rather than see 


him ill-used, merely because he loves you and is 


| faithful to you. 


Therefore there is an hereafter or there is no 
God: for the above supposition is realized in Man. 
We have from Goa himself a full sense of the ad- 
vantage of being, a longing for immortality, an 
ardent thirst for happiness. If there be no futu- 
rity, all these impressions are complete illusions. 
Vice universally triumphs on earth : Virtue hangs 
down her head. The wretch, who, stitling the 
voice of nature within him, gives full rein to every 
passion, and does not hesitate to glory in being 
ungrateful to his Creator, and even curses aud 
hates him, very often prospers in all his ways, and 
closes his iniquitous career in triumph and with 


‘impunity: whilst the man, who obeys the dic- 


tates of reason in all his actions, who adores and 
loves his Creator, and deprives himself of every 
comfort, in the hopes of pleasing him, is very often 
the mark of all the darts of adverse fortune during 
the whole of his life, and closes his wretchedness 
on earth not only without recompense from his 
God, but apparently with unmerited chastisement. 
If there be no faturity, where then is the good- 
ness, the justice, of the all-perfect Being that made 
us? 

Again, if your system be true, it ought to be 
the system of all mankind; and God himself 
would approve of its being adopted by every one. 
For, however you may suppose him not to inter- 
fere, he cannot, in his own mind, approve a lie 
rather than the truth. Now, what would become 


| of mankind, if this were the universal persuasion ’ 


Would you like to live in such a world? And 


/can you reconcile such a world as this would be, 


with the wisdom of an all-perfect Creator? But, 


| Say you, it is sufficient that, considering the weak- 
| ness of men’s reason, this cannot become the uni- 


versal persuasion. Ah! and so in the formation 


of the world, you would suppose that God cun- 


ningly relied on a mere deception ; and purposely 


order, he might universally live in a lie. 
The limits of an epistle do not permit me to 
point out the numerous other absurdities which 


‘flow from your system, even though considered 


on the grounds of reason alone. . But God has 
been pleased to strengthen the inward conviction 
of reason by proofs of another kind, and which 
are still more convincing. He himself who can- 
not lie, has been pleased to reveal to us the reality 
of a future state, and to reveal it in the most evi- 
dent manner. 
( To be concluded in our next.) 





ARCHBISHOP DUBOURG. 
I cast a glance towards a print of the late 


ihis friends may femember that he possessed. 
|In the pulpit, or at the altar, a grace as striking 
as unaffected added to the charm and edifica- 
tion of his eloquence and his piety ; at a col- 
lege commencement, or in the simple reception 
|of parents and visitors, the ease and elegance 
| of his manners had formerlyadorned the scholar 
and the president. With the same grace and 
| dignity did he since sustain the high stations 
he has had to occupy in the church; whilst to 
all who knew him, his amiable virtues endeared 
|the man and the priest. Had he died in this 
country which he had so long served with so 
much zeal and success, much more notice would 
,certainly have been taken in our papers of so 
conspicuous a character, the one who did so 
_much amongst us for religion and society. But 
| recalled to France by the voice of our common 
| father, as his worthy friend Dr. Chevyerus had 
| been, he left our America ten years ago, first 
jto succeed this last as Bishop of Montauban, 
then the Cardinal De Rohan, as Archbishop of 
Besancon ; the distant news of his removal from 
jthis earth affect us less; his services are also 













































































in a part receding so fast from us} it requires! 
that some of his friends make an effort to acquit 
the common esteem and gratitude; may the) 
following lines however inadequate, be not un- 


acceptable. 


extract of it. 


shore. 
the events of his last years. 


Archbishop Louis William Valentine Du-| 
bourg was born on the 14th February, 1766, at) 


“ Cap-Francais,” in the Island of St. Domingo. 
(Hayti.) He was sent early to France for his 
education. 


pice. 


and another benefactor of the Catholic body, 
to whom we may destine another notice. In 


him Mr. Dubourg found a master worthy of 


his promising. talents and piety ; soon he en- 
joyed all his affection and confidence and was 


trusted with the care of a house of clerical edu- | 
cation, lately begun at Issy, near Paris, by Mr. | 
Nagot to prepare selected youths for their ad-| 
But it had scarce | 


mission to the Seminary. 
been undertaken when the revolutionary storm 


dispersed its elements and put an end to it, the | 
Mr. Dubourg, in the | 
mean time was pursuing his graduation at the | 
celebrated Sorbone, was obliged to leave Paris | 
and retired first to Bordeaux, in the bosom of | 
a family to which he was all his life, extremely | 
Soon he had to leave France itself | 
and went to Spain; front Spain he sailed to! 
America and arrived in Baltimore in 1793.— | 
Generatio | 


10th of August, 1792. 


endeared. 


Already 40 years have elapsed ! 
provterit et generatio advenit. 


Mr. Nagot, the superior of the Seminary of St. 
Mary’s, as well as of affection for many of his 
excellent friends, themselves the members of a 


society so well known for its piety and useful- | 
ness, he solicited from Mr. Emery his union to | 
Mr. Nagot seconded the desire of his dis-| 
tinguished and beloved pupil; in 1795 he was | 
Bishop Carroll who had himself in-| 


it. 


admitted. 
vited the society to Baltimore in 1791, and who 
duly appreciated the merit of its new member 
saw him with satisfaction attached to his diocess. 
He remained indeed to his death his most par- 
tial friend. 

It would have been difficult for Mr. Dubourg 
and his friends to begin a college in Baltimore, 
at that epoch not much more than a tenth of 
its present population, and the Jesuits having 
scarcely begun (in 1792) their splendid one at 
Georgetown. The Seminary of St. Mary's had 
but a few ecclesiastical pupils, most of the 
gentleman were applied to the ministry in 
Maryland, some sent to the West. 


In 1797, Bishop Carroll sent Mr. Dubourg to | 
Georgetown where some of his own friends | 


taught, and we find himself the president on 
the old prospectas of 1798. In November that 
year, Mr. Flaget and Mr. Babade went to Ha- 
vana to establish a college; Mr. Dubourg on 
the 10th January, 1799, followed them. They 
met at first much encouragement, then the op- 
position of national and political prejudices ; 
Mr. Dubourg returned to Baltimore before the 
end of the year and then laid amidst many 
difficulties the foundations of the present col- 
lege—projects to have it transferred to Charles- 
ton or New York, occupied at times an active 


mind ever ready for new enterprise, rather than | 
yield his main thoughts—providence however || your indignant feelings to those ecc 
secured to Baltimore an institution ever since | 


so great a blessing there to religion and society. 
The seminary had been obliged to confine its 
first exertions to the formation of the clergy. 
Mr. Dubourg engaged them to extend them to 


the education of youth—to promote it was his 
particular talent. His happy manner of con- 
iliating their heart and the confidence of pa- 





Having resolved to devote himself. 
to the ecclesiastical yocation, he made his’ 
studies at the “ Petit Seminaire” of St. Sul-| 
The Rev. Mr. Nagot was his superior, | 
who was since sent by Mr. Emery to this coun- | 
try, in 1791, the friend of Archbishop Carroll | 
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worthy to secure with him the favour of the 
Protestant as well as of the Catholic public in 


‘their ample success. The facility offered for 





‘guages was particularly felt at that epoch,— 
Some young Spaniards had been trusted to the 
gentlemen who had left at Havana a deep im- 
pression of their excellent character; they 
were followed by a number of others, until 


education in ovr United States induced the 
Spanish government to send a frigate to Balti- 
more to claim the return of all the Spanish 
subjects to Havana. ' 





{From the Freeman's Journal.] 

IRISH CATHOLIC’S STRICTURES ON 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

** We (the Freeman’s Journal) publish this day 
a powerful letter, addressed to the editor of the 
Edinburgh Revie, elicited by articles on Conti- 
nental politics, in a recent number of that periodi- 
cal. The writer is intimately acquainted with the 
condition of Ireland, and no unprejudiced mind 


AN 


admirable composition before they treat us to any 
more of their information on Irish affairs. 


not with equal truth applicable. 
ment we refer to. 


recognizing the brilliant style and beauty of ex- 
pression of a writer, with some of whose produc- 
tions the readers of the Freeman’s Journat. are 
conversant. Whether the British press will profit 


nent, and that the details of her grievances are 
published in the leading journals of Italy, Ger- 
many, France and the Low Countries. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
Frankfort, Nov. 18. 
Sin—Amidst the fears and rumours of war 
which here beset us, I found leisure to glance 
over the last number of your literary journal. If 
I may judge from the extent of its range, the force 
of your sympathy for the miserable lot of mankind 
must have been intense indeed, when it could 
embrace such a vast and varied compass. Spain, 
and Portugal, and Italy, are made to furnish sepa- 
rate articles of your invective or your condolence ; 
and the Pope and Jesuits, not forgetting the fol- 
lowers of St. Dominick and Francis, form the 


some portion of philosophic light on the dark dun- 
geons of the inquisition. But, Sir, as your hero- 
ism appears so generous in going thus in quest of 
foreign servitude, had you no eyes to fix on those 
who are labouring to establish real freedom nearer 
home, and to break more galling fetters? As 
you are so shocked at the laziness of monks and 
the amount of ecclesiastical property in Spain, 
how did the three millions annually wrung from 
the wretched peasantry of Ireland escape your 
notice, and that to feed a body dying of actual 
plethora, for want of any duties to perform? In 
all the histories of sinecures in Catholic countries, 
pray point out such an example of oppression, in 
ancient or modern times. As the Jesuits are 


| made the special subjects of your abuse, and Don 


Miguel loaded with execration for their re-estab- 





lishment, could you not transfer ma portion of 
esiastics in 


‘your own country, who are clinging, with a des- 


perate tenacity, to all that is revolting in church 
tyranny and corruption? And as the Pope and 

erdinand are copiously abused for keeping up a 
standing army of monks and friars, had you not a 
word of reprobation against the ministers of a 


the rising city and abroad, Flaget, David, Ba- 
| bade, Paquiet, Marechal, Morauvillet, &c., had 
An historical account of the life and death of 
Mr. Dubourg, in 16 octavo pages was published 
at Besancon shortly after his death; the Ami | 
de la Religion of the 16th January last gave an 
It is by far too incomplete par- 
ticularly for all that was transacted on this, 
It supplies with more of detail some of | 


the acquisition of the French and Spanish lan- 


later, political fears of the consequences of 


rents and also the concurrence of co-operators 


Vou. y 


. 
wealth a body of men, against which the sound 
intellect of the country has risen ? 
No; such homely visions did not suit the 
cy of your journal or the views of the 
which it has uniformly pandered, More 
and excursive benevolence is more suited 
Whiggish philosophy of which it has been the se. 
lected organ. Loud and vehement complaint 
against foreign despotism, deep and solemn ~ 
precations against the Pape and his satelite. 
commiseration, high-toned and IMpassione 
the Italian legations, were topigs better ada ited 
to parade an hollow philanthropy, without the 0 
of a single drop of practical commiseration. 4, 
not the poor ragged peasantry of Ireland, \) 
furnish, by the terrible excesses into which ther 
are occasionally driven, a disastrous evidence ¢j 
their wrongs, as deserving of your interference as 
the Portuguese, who are so stupid, it appears. as 
to be contented under Don Miguel? Have not 
the provinces of Munster and Connaught more 
pressing claims on British benevolence than the 
remote legations of Foligni and Ferrara? Sy), 
artifices will no longer do, The days of the hum. 
bugs of reviewers are gone by, as well as other 
delusions under which. the public has too |o; 


poli. 
party to 
distant 
to that 


d ’ for 


Are 


g 
Wg 





can‘deny the justice of his observation upon it.— | 
We wish the press of Great Britain may read this | 


There | 
are few amongst them to whom the censure of 
our correspondent on the Edinburgh Review is | 
They need not | 
be ashamed to learn from the author of the docu- | 


| 
| 


Although we cannot favour | 
them with his name, we have little difficulty in | 


by it or not, Irishmen will read with pleasure the | 
gratifying intelligence that the wrongs of Ireland | 
| have awakened an intense interest on the Conti- 

Mr. Dubourg was not yet a member of the | 
society of St. Sulpice; but full of esteem for | 
his Alma Mater and of particular reverence for | 











government who wield all the force of the military 








to retain in the possession of their unhallowed 


laboured. Ail the affected golicitude of the Whigs 
for foreign freedom (and it is only affectation) 
will only serve to expose them to contempt ; whilst 
the anomaly of the church of Ireland is already 
beginning to draw forth the curses of every coun. 
try in Europe. ; 
Perhaps neither you nor your readers are 
aware of the intense interest, which the wrongs 
of Ireland, now more generally known, have 
awakened. The ignorant writer of the article 
on Sismondi’s history, has concealed the fact, 
that the grievances of the tithe system find their 
way into all the leading gazettes of Italy, Ger- 
many, France and the Low Countries. The 
knowledge of the state of Ireland is an antidote 
against all the political poison, with which your 
reviews, as well as many of your London jour- 
nals, are generally fraught. You may fancy 
that, whilst you prepare your literary rockets 
on the banks of the Tweed or the Thames, 
they will go forth loaded with destruction as far 
as the Tagus or the Tiber. Their force is spent 
ere they reach their destination. When your 
productions are read there, it is only to excite 
a just horror of your habitual calumnies, or a 
contemptuous feeling for your ignorance. You 
are surprised at the belief of the Italians in mi- 
racles. It is no wonder, when they find Don 
Miguel still living and fighting, who, according 
to the various reports of the Paris and London 
journals, collected into a pamphlet now before 
me, was put to death by his mutinous subjects 
eighty-three times! ! And as for your pretended 
| solicitude for their happiness, it only calls forth 





usual corps dramatique, to fill up the pauses of || ® strain of the most sarcastic irony. What! 
the parts, and relieve the lassitude of the reader. || they indignantly exclaim, represent us as priest 
The lovers of freedom must unquestionably ap- | ridden, whilst the people of Ireland—nay, of 
plaud the benevolent zeal which leads the editor | England, are borne down by the heaviest eccle- 
of this review to follow the fortunes of Pedro, and || Siastical tyranny, on earth. ; 
penetrate beyond the Pyrenees, in order to let in || clergy, they are a clergy of our own choice, 


If we support a 


/who make us some requital. They instruct our 
‘youth ; they minister to all our wants, and far 
from forcibly seizing our substance, they cheer- 
fully share with us their own, We are not, 
however, thank God, arrived to that pitch of 
enlightenment and freedom which would recon- 
cile us to starve, while our substance is seized 
by an unehristian priesthood, from which we 
receive nothing but insult ; and then fall down 
and bless a government which would force us 
with bayonets to submit to our fate. If that be 
the freedom of your countries, we envy you not 
its possession; it is well worthy of the cruel 
and hard-hearted origin from which it sprung. 
Behold, they tell you, the boasted liberty of 
France. They talk of freedom, whilst their 
acts are replete with tyranny! The press 18 
persecuted, the poor inoffensive Trappists are 
banished, and education is utterly proscribed 
unless administered by a board of sophists, who, 
conscious that there can be no tyranny exer 
cised with impunity while the mind is free, la- 
bour to make a weeny ‘of the human intel- 
lect, and reduce man to the condition of a ma- 
chine that is to move in blind obedience to 

their caprices. And as for England, with what 





consistency can she talk of justice to other coun- 
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tries, while she denies it to Ireland ! 
frst introduce among her own people that ec- 
iastical reform whieh she seems so zealous 
to establish at Rome. It will be high time to 
y her attention to our condition—when she 
her own subjeets from that load of eccle- 
gastical despotism, which neither the people of 
Jtaly oF Portugal would endure. 

Do then, Mr. Editor, as you are doubtless a 
man of philanthropy, for charity is not a term 
sufficiently philosophical, condescend to turn 
your attention for some time from the classic 
regions of Italy, to the more important affairs 
of home. Lend a helping hand to your kins- 
man on the other side of the channel, (for you 
are aware that we are descended from the same 
old Seythian stock) before you trouble us with 
the affairs of Spain. It must be, no doubt, a 
kindred sympathy with the old race from which 
we are supposed to be sprung, that you are so 
exceedingly solicitous for the happiness of that 
gallant people. This, however, is a legen- 
dary tale, too old for the enlightened meridian 
of Edinburgh. But should so much credulity 
aill linger among you ns to think we are sprung 
ofthe same Milesian line, still we, as of a more 
recent origin, are nearer cousins than the Span- 
iards, and have, therefore, a stronger claim to 
your support. Help us in our present difficul- 
ties, and we will forgive all the injurious things 
you have hitherto said about Ireland. Nay, 
we will waive the old disputes about our primo- 
geniture, and not quarrel as yet about the num- 
yer of saints of which Dempster thought to rob 
ys; some of which, no doubt, will be transferred 
into your new Scottish biography. 

But if we cannot have your valuable assist- 
ance, cease, at least, to write about subjects of 
which you are most profoundly ignorant, until 
you receive more accurate information. ‘There 
are in the last number of your journal, evident 
symptoms of that superannuated imbecility, to 
which all things human are doomed. The story 
about the Spanish Monks has not even the 
merit of a well imagined or a well told fiction. 
Such a clumsy tale, of which the inventor would 
be scouted from any court of justice, defeats its 
own malignity. It is well worthy of those tra- 
vellers, whose object is only to minister to the 
appetite for scandal that has diseased the mind 
of the country, and who, in the unblushing ef- 
frontery with which they retail foreign corrup- 
tion, seem to forget that they often furn'sh evi- 
dence of their own. The tale, however, is a 
proof that the spell of Scottish fiction is broken, 
and that the potent spirit, which presided over its 
literature, and lent itall its charms, is withdrawn. 

As for Italy, the article regarding it has as 
many blunders as it has paragraphs. Some 
French pirates take forcible possession of An- 
cona, and the sovereign subjects of Louis Phil- 
lippe are sent into a peaceful territory to indem- 
nify themselves by foreign licence for the poli- 
tical fetters, which the Citizen King was forg- 
ing for them at home. They meet some con- 
genial minds, fit conductors of their spirit, and 
those few are supposed to represent the people 
of the legations. An envoy is sent to Rome, 
to mediate between the Pope and his people, 
and because the Sovereign Pontiff does not 
adopt the diplomatic wisdom of a Mr. Sey- 
mour, in the government of his estates, the 
Times and Morning Chronicle must weep over 
the melancholy destiny of Italy. How, fancy 
you, would they relish the intelligence, that 
tome Italian envoy was sent over by the Holy 
Father to counsel his Majesty to get rid of his 
usual advisers, and substitute a body of cardi- 
nals in their stead? The thing, however ridi- 
culous, would be as reasonable as the unwar- 
rantable interference of the French and Eng- 
lsh in the internal settlement of the Pontifical 
States. But, in short, Italy is a theme which 

t few understand ; it requires a tone of mind 
which few bring to it. Its hallowed and ro- 
antic literature cannot be relished by the gros- 
“er spirits of the North; and as well might a 

‘osleman, who pants only for a sensual para- 
dise, be expected to describe justly the devo- 
"ons of the Holy Sepulchre, as that the liber- 
tines, who sometimes infest Rome, could feel 
*r tell the meek influences of its government or 
48 religion. 
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Let her || Without, however, expecting any profound which are ever ready to crumble, for want of 
views on those subjects, the readers of Reviews | any meaning to sustain them, and then strive to 


should, at least, expect for their money a core) uphold them by a buttress oi a but, the usual 
reet statement of history. The Edinburgh | resource of the architects of nonsense. In de- 
Journal is, however, too poetical for the tame spite of all the opposition of its enemies, and 
sobriety of history, and like the poet, who, the silent neutrality of its pretended friends, the 
cynochrocised persons whom time had placed | cause of Ireland is happily progressing. ‘The 
asunder, the writer inthe Review introduces, Edinburgh Review way abuse the churches of 
fancied personages to the acquaintance of the) Italy and Spain. His brother of the Quarterly 
Roman Pontitts Thus Innocent the Ninth is||may scribble maudlin fustian in praise of the 
brought into contact with persons with whom pious children of Oxford and Cambridge—in 
he had no acquaintance, Do not in future rely | spite of the artifices of both, the temporalities of 
on the statements of those who ought to read) the church of England are fast tottering, and 
before they commence writing, and who, with, the wealth, which has been so long detained in 
all the ignorance of school-boys, on every sub- injustice, must soon cireulate through the coun 
ject, save vice and folly, affect to dissertate | try and diffuse joy and gladness over the jaud. 
with pompous emptiness on the gravest subjects Property may be seized, gaols may be filled, 
that affect the interests of mankind. and the people may be fatigued by a fresh suc- 

As for any aid you can lend Ireland, she) cession of legal terrors, There is nothing new 
will, Lam sure, disclaim your services. It has under the sun, and those who have read history 
abler and more efficient instruments to achieve | to any purpose must know that prisons and tor- 
its regeneration. To your Review or to any ture, when arrayed against right, lave only 
other, it owes not a particle of obligation.— | matured the advent of that justice which they 
With much of speculative freedom in its pages, || were intended to retard, Diselaimig any at- 
your journal is the real abettor of the worst of | tachment to the inveterate Tories, who, it seems, 
tyrannies in its admiration of that militarian | are at last ashamed of their odious name, | have 
system, which, by loosing legislators from the | the honour to be, with an equal disgust of the 
force of anterior moral restraints, would leave || triple alliance of French liberals, English Whigs 
the people at the mercy of the most sanguinary | and Scotch economists, your humble servant, 
enactments. You boast of your Vattels and | ‘ AN IRISH CATHOLIC. 
Lockes, and your Benthams and your Paleys, ne 
and your Bacons, until some of your ignorant ANTI-CATHOLICITY. 
readers, who never read them, are brought)| A Synod of Presbyterian fanatics which was 
into the belief that their maxims are the safe- | holden last October, at Columbia, Pa., eame 
guards of happiness and freedom. If we are |to some exceedingly doughty resolutions eon- 
to judge of the tree by its fruits, all the Jaws |) cerning the increase of Popery, and the pro- 
that have been passed and are still perpetuated | priety of awakening the slumbering energies of 
by the admirers of these writers, are anything | their sect to counteract it by means of the 
but a model of the meekness and justice which |) pulpit, tracy, and solemn admonitions to avoid 
should characterize a code of christian legisla-| bestowing patronage on Romish institutions 
tion. Where, but under the iron sway of Ben- || either by pecuniary contributions or by placing 
tham’s philosophy, could the public prints as-| their children under their instruction or influ- 
scribe the following sentence to a judge of the |\ence. These resolutions have received a metri- 
land— I know of no such monster as unjust || cal version from a talented rhymer (see Tele- 
law.” A more monstrous sentence, and one || graph vol. HL. p. 80.) which is sufficiently 
more fraught with despotism, was never as- | accurate, and is perhaps as much as they de- 
eribed to any individaal. Here law and justice | serve. The Rev. D. A. Gallitzin, of Loretto, 
are at once identified, and the most unjust and || Pa., has, however, deemed them worthy of 
cruel enactments bring the force of moral obli- || more serious attention and addressed to the 
gation. What a pity the Catholics of Ireland | congregated Parsons in a pamphlet, “ Sic Let- 
during the last, and the christians in the first ters of Advice,” upon their declaration of war, 

ly 
| 


ages, did not become acquainted with this phi- || which are brief, pungent, and to the purpose, 
losophy, which would have saved them the fool- || evidencing the unabated and untiring zeal of 
ish expenditure of their property and blood, by || the author ; exposing their inconsistency and 
teaching them that there was no such monster | duplicity in fighting against that of whieh they 
as an unjust law. For me, | prefer the old || confess their ignorance, and in now for the 
theology of Thomas Aquinas—a name that is |! first time recommending a careful study of that 
never introduced into the fashionable pages of || system which ever since the existence of Pro- 
your Review, but for ridicule, to the maxims of || testantiem has been the constant object of Pro- 
sophists, who acknowledge no law superior to || testant calumny and misrepresentation.—Ca- 
their own, “A tyrannical government is un- || tholie Telegraph. 

just, being ordained, not for the common good, ||“ Let me tell you,” says Mr. Gallitzin, ad- 
but for the private good of the ruler; therefore || dressing the parsons, “it is not sufficient to 
the disturbance of this rule is not sedition, un- || know how to declare war; you ought also to 
less when the overthrow of tyranny is so inor-|| know how to carry it on; and, as Lam some- 
dinately pursued, that the multitude suflers more || what acquainted with military tactics, (having 
from the disturbance than from the existence of || formerly held a commission in the Russian 
the government.” Probably you were not aware || Army) Charity impels me to assist you with 
that such maxims of civil liberty are to be found || my advice. 

amidst what is called the slavish rubbish of the || ‘To secure a little respect to my advice, I 
scholastics of the middle ages. They have been || wish you to observe : 

misrepresented us the foes of political freedom, Ist. That I am in my 64th year. 

and moderns have taken the merit of discover- || 2d. That I was educated in the Greek Pro- 
ing principles which, without any of the alloy ||testant church, the members of which bear a 
by which they mix them, may be drawn from || greater hatred against the Pope than ever you 
the rich sources of Catholic jurisprudence. did. 

Why have I thus referred you to those foun-|| 3d. That I am now, and since the year 1795 
tains? ‘To show you that the Irish Catholics, || have been, a minister of that religious system 
in the vindication of their just rights, have no || which you, very gentlemanly, designate by the 
need to draw from the turbid streams of French || nicknames of Romanism or Popery, and which 
or Scotch philosophy. No instead of the vile || 1 call the Roman Catholic Church, alias the 
materialism of those schools, which necessarily || Church of Jesus Christ. 
makes man a despot or a slave, there is a vita-|| ‘The conclusion is rational, that, knowing 
lity about the doctrine of a justice anterior to || both sides of the question, I ought to be tolera- 
law, which protects the rights of a community, | bly well qualified to advise you how to carry on 
by forcing upon governments the necessity of || a war successfully against the Pope. 
their recognition. This final advice is contained in the last let- 

Forbear, then, I implore you, from the silly || ter, portions of which is all our contracted 
boast of a monopoly of political wisdom. Your || limits will permit us to copy. 
reign is nearly at an end. Rivals have started || I must repeat the advice given in Letter 2, 
up, that are largely sharing the fragments of || viz. to gather a great deal of brass, and also to 
your empire. You may continue to amuse the || provide yourselves with a good many bags of 
vacant reader by loose and lengthy paragraphs || dust. If you wish to suceeed in your under- 












































































































































eyes of your hearers: Ist. To hide from their 
view the sublimity, the beauty, the immensity, 
the perfect unity, the sanctity of that sacred 
edifice, erected by the hands of Jesus Christ. 

2d. To hide from their view the deformity of 
the pretended Reformation, exhibiting hundreds 
of jarring sects, contradictory Systems of Re- 
ligion, built upon the quicksand of your puny 
reason; and especially to prevent their dis- 
covering your inconsistencies, and your arbi- 
trary perversion of the Holy Scriptures. 

Does it not, indeed, require a great deal of 
impudence to deny the unerring authority of 
the church, when the veracity of Jesus Christ 
stands pledged for the continuance of the Spirit 
of ‘Truth ror ever in the church? And, if 
your hearers were only permitted to consult 
their common sense, would they not, at once, 
come to the very rational conclusion, that a 
church which is not unerring, not infallible, 
not under the guidance of the Spirit of Trath 
cannot be the church of Christ, but must be a 
mere human institution; and, of course, that 
its Ministers cannot be Ministers of Jesus 
Christ ? 

Does it not require a great deal of impudence 
and of the most daring impiety, for poor worms 
of the earth, poor miserable sinners to exhibit 
themselves as Reformers of the noblest work 
of God—of that very work of God, which Jesus 
Christ, in very unequivocal terms, declared 
should never require a Reformation ! 

Does it not require a superlative degree of 
impudence to make your hearers believe, that 
the pretended Reformation—this prolific source 
of hundreds of contradictory doctrines—that 
this Reformation, which in fact was nothing 
but a Rebellion against Christ and the authori- 
ty of his church, and which was every where 
established by murder, robbery, sacrilege, and 
all manner of crime—that this Reformation 
was the work of God ! 

Talk of the corruptions of the church of 
Rome indeed! whilst your pretended Refor- 
mation is corruption from head to foot. 

Corruption of the understanding, which, for- 
getting its place, disregarding the limits to 
which infinite wisdom hath confined it, hath 
the diabolical presumption to penetrate into 
the arcana of Revelation, and, usurping the 
place of the Spirit of ‘Truth promised to the 
church for ever, substitutes its fluctuating 
opinions for the positive and unerring testimo- 
ny of the Holy Ghost on faith and morals. 

Corruption of the understanding, which 
proves itself by the hundreds of contradictory 
interpretations of this sacred text, upon which 
as upon quicksand, are found as many different 
and contradictory systems of religion ; the ag- 
gregate of which makes up the grand unum 
‘otum, which the pretended Reformers have 
the impious boldness to designate with the 
name of rae cuurcy or Jesus Curist: where- 
as the true church of Christ is essentially one 
in faith, morals, and general discipline. 

Corruption of the heart, which, abhorring 
the sacred doctrine of humility, becomes a vic- 
tim of the most inconceivable pride, so as to 
arise in judgment over the divine revelations, 
and assume an authority paramount to that of 
the Holy Spirit of Truth, speaking in and 
through the church. 

Corruption of heart, which, being a slave to 
the suggestions of flesh and blood, breaks down 
all the barriers which infinite wisdom had 
erected to stem the torrent of our ungovernable 
passions—overthrows the sacrament of recon- 
ciliation—profanes the sanctity and indissolu- 
bility of marriage—breaks the last will and 
testament of Jesus Christ—robs his children of 
their spiritual food and nourishment, the sacred 

flesh and blood of Christ, and of the great and 
perpetual sacrifice and pure oblation which, 
according to Malachi, was to be offered up 
from the rising to the setting of the sun. 

Now, Gentlemen Parsons, will you stand up 
in your pulpit, and tell your people that all this 
is a reformation or a change for the better 1— 
that all this is the work of God? Will you in- 
deed? Then remember my advice: gather all 
the boldness and impudence you can, and do 

not forget at every sentence to throw abun- 
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hearers: stun them with your thunderings, and 
give them no time for reflection, for fear that 
|perceiving and admiring the perfect unity 
and beauty of the universal church—the church 
of all ages and all nations—the church (at 
|present) of about one hundred and seventy 
millions of human beings, (and you know that 
unity is @ necessary criterion of truth)—for 
fear, I say, that, preferring the salvation of 
their souls to your temporal interest, they may 
turn their backs to your barren Reformation 
forever, and enter the green and life-giving 
pastures of the church of Jesus Christ. 

Many of your hearers have done so already. 
Lately, quite lately, I have had several of your 
members at confession; and now, whilst I 
am writing these lines, there is a letter on my 
table, written me by one of your Protestants, 
about one hundred miles from here, who la- 
ments bitterly, that surrounded by so many con- 
tradictory systems of religion, he had almost 
come to the conclusion that religion itself was 
a solecism, when suddenly a flash of light 
(guess from what quarter) revived his hopes.— 
He hath the following remarkable words : 

“T have never yet ent and drank the flesh 
and blood of the Son of God, and therefore 
have no life in me.” 

This, Gentlemen, was tue Biste Aone, 
without a Presbyterian minister at his elbow 
whispering It means, what? Why, nothing 
but bread and wine, you simpleton. 

Above all things, take care not to give your 
hearers a definition of the word Ipotarry, lest 
some of them might retort the charge of Idola- 
try against vourselves. 

What? ({ hear you exclaim, with rage and 
fury in your countenanee) against ourselves ? 
Who will dare accuse us of Idolatry ? 

Why, gentlemen, did you never read in your 
Bible the celebrated history of the golden calf? 
No doubt you have. Well, now suppose that 
golden ealf to be melted, and, being cast into 
new moulds, to come out of them in the shape 
of eagles, half-eagles, guineas or sovereigns, 
&c. &c.; would not the Idol in this new form, 
find a far greater number of worshippers—ay ! 
and more deveut ones, more sincere worship- 
pers, than the calf did !—worshippers willing 
to sacrifice to that Idol their God, their own 
conscience, the church and all the holy institu- 
tions of Jesus Christ, the souls of millions; and 
their own souls in the bargain? This you 
know, from Ephes. v. 5, would be real genuine 
Idolatry. 

Now, Gentlemen Parsons, to prevent your 
hearers from harboring the least suspicion on 
that score, speak in glowing terms about your 
missions ; exhibit your missionaries, fearless of 
dangers, dashing into the midst of Pagan na- 
tions, suffering hunger and thirst, poverty, per- 
secutions, torments, and death by martyrdom, 
for the sake of Christ, and to rescue thousands 
of souls from eternal damnation. Exhibit be- 
fore your hearers a faithful list of your mis- 
sionaries that have fallen martyrs in the glori- 
ous cafse of converting the heathen. Publish 
a catalogue of the many nations. which the 
immense sums collected yearly among your 
hearers, have been the means of converting to 
Jesus Christ. 

Conceal from your hearers the fact that, in 
the East India Mission alone, the Catholic 
missionaries are (as we are told by the London 
papers) to your Protestant missionaries as three 
hundred to one! Above all things, don’t let 
them know that the pages of the Bible, which 
you send by millions to all parts of the globe, 
are (as we are told by a letter from the British 
Lieutenant Slade, a Protestant) by many of 
them used as wadding for their guns: (Imagi- 
nation here may suggest some other more deli- 
cate use made of the pages of your Bibles. )— 
Conceal all these thingsefrom your hearers, for 
fear that, growing cool in this work of charity, 
of throwing the pearls before the swine, the 
rivers of dollars, would shrink into small rivu- 
lets, and perhaps finally dry up altogether. 

And now, Gentlemen Parsons, I bid you a 
final farewell ! 

Remaining your very bumble servant, 

Demetrivs Aveustin GALLITZzIN. 
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taking, you cannot throw too much dust in the || dance of dust in the eyes of your unfortunate Wm 
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We acknowledge to have received &35 from 
Patrick Foy, towards the erection of the new 
church ; also $10 from Patrick Foley ; also 


&5 from Daniel Murthagh ; also 85 from Pas. 
rick Murthagh towards the same object. 











The Rt. Rev. Bishop left this city on Mop. 
day last for New Haven, Conn., to dedicaie 
the new Catholic church recently erected there, 
Ascension-day being the day appointed for the 
dedication. He is expected to return ney, 
week, in order to be able to confer the holy 
sacrament of confirmation in the cathedral of 
the Hoty Cross on Whit-sunday. On Trininy 
Sunday he will give confirmation in St. Mary’, 


/in Charlestown. 








The collectors are earnestly exhorted to ex- 
ert themselves in their respective districts, jn 
order that they may be able to make a good 
return on Whit-sunday after Vespers. The 
Catholics in Roxbury and South-end are jp. 
formed that measuses will be soon taken ty 
purchase a convenient Lot of ground for their 
church. It is expected that they also will be 
in readiness on the same occasion. 


The following communication arrived too late 
for insertion in our last number. We cheerfully 
insert it to-day. 

To the Editors of the Jesuit— 

Messrs. Evirrorns—lI have seen in some of the 
city papers of last week, an account of a public 
meeting of the Irish adopted citizens of Boston, 
held at Democratic Hall, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing their principles, and to repel the base 
and unfounded assertions and imputations of some 


| of the partizan presses of this and other cities. | 


am glad to perceive that the Irish adopted citi- 
'zens have at Jength shook off that lethargy which 


has too long made them feel blind to their inte. 


-rests—that they have come out nobly and fear- 


| lessly, and declared, by their resolutions, that they 


are neither to be bought nor sold, that they will 
submit to no dictation, but will exercise the pre- 


| rogative of citizens, guaranteed them by the Con- 


‘stitution of the Union. This is as it should be; 


it fully proves that the Irish adopted citizens, no 


‘less than the native, duly appreciate the blessings 
‘of freedom and ‘equality, and, that when an at- 
tempt is made to deprive them of those blessings, 
purchased by the blood of the Patriots of the Re- 
_volution, they are ever ready to come forward in 
defence of that constitution which they have sworn 
‘to maintain, and to declare, in the language of the 
Patriot, ‘* we-will be free.” I felt a degree of 
pride and pleasure in reading the resolutions, of 
fered and adopted at that meeting, published in 
the different newspapers of the city. I would they 
were. published in every paper in the United 
States, and here, Messrs. Editors, I must take the 
liberty of saying, that, as there was a vote passed 
at that meeting, as appears by the account of their 
proceedings as published in the Morning Post of 
Wednesday, April the 23d, that all Editors friendly 
to the cause for which the meeting was conveved, 
were respectfully requested to give the proceed: 
ings an insertion. I was somewhat surprised 
see by the last Jesuit, that there was no notice 
whatever taken of the meeting or the circum 











stances which gave birth to it. I think, Messrs 
| Editors, that there are many of the country sub- 
scribers who would be glad to learn that their 
“countrymen in Boston begin to feel sensible of the 
importance of the privileges which they enjoy, 2 
also of the importance of exercising that privilege 
in the cause of freedom, by genes og 
next paper the proceedings of that meeting. 
ballets a will woe the interests of your wt 
per, and at the same titne facilitate the cou 
which you have from time to time, so strenuol™” 
| advocated and recommended, I mean the a, 
tance of naturalization. Did the Irish popt 
| tion of Boston avail themselves of the opportunity 
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sich they now have of getting themselves natu- 


alized would soon acquire in society that 
ee so essential to their interest ie 
they may profit by the circumstance which lately 
them forth in defence of their principles 
and character, is the wish of 
An American Cartuo nic. 





Depaam IncENDIARIES—A correspondent of 
the Providence Journal of this morning, writes: 
«The Grand Jury of Norfolk County have 
found bills against John Wade, for burning 
down the Gay Tavern and Stables—offertce 
capital : first, for burning a dwelling-house ; 
94, because a human life was lost. Another 
capital bill was also found against a man in 
Needham, (offence I don’t know) and a third, 
also capital, against Walton, Wade’s ac- 
complice in the second burning, for highway 
robbery with intent to kill, on Dedham ‘Turn- 
pike. Walton is now undergoing a twenty 
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ee 2 
of petitions presented for the repeal of the || whole period she has been conscience-smitten, 


Union is 42, and the number of signatures) and has a thousand times regretted that she 
affixed to them is 260,260. Against the malt) yielded to temptation, and that poverty pre- 
tax the number of petitions presented this ses- | vented her from making the restitution long 
sion is 80, with 15,359. ago. Her own words are, “I have at last 


: |found money, and a heart which the grace of 

A very nuinerous and respectable — of )God has reached, and am thankful that the 

the friends of Repeal, took place on Wednes- | 

; ; | burden is off my mind before you and I are 

day evening, at the Plume and Feathers, Cha- | called on to stand before the judgment seat.” — 
pel-street, Salford: Mr. John Teer presiding | ' heat tt 


. : ;, It gives us pleasure to a rat honesty, lik 
as Chairman. A series of resolutions were | } Bt SL ee dd that y, like 
tals g, | charity, in this instance will be doubly blessed, 
moved, and unanimously adopted, to the effect 
he and that the two pounds so unexpectedly, with 
—that a Branch Association of Repeal be es-| a Ne 
: _ , : f | legal interest for a period of thirty years, have 
tablished in Salford to act in unison with the | . : 
mes || been set aside for the uses of a friendless or- 
different other associations already established | z . 
; || phan whose mother died of cholera. 
in Manchester; and that aweekly subscription | 
be immediately entered into, to enable them to || Controversy—-Rerormation Sociery.—We 
carry into execution the immediate object of | understand that a discussion is to commence on 
the association. The meeting broke up at half | the 26th of the present month, and to continue 
past ten.—Leeds Times. for six days, between the Rev. Johu Lyons and 


: ithe Rev. Edward Tottenham, on the Protestant 
> J > - IGE —) i ‘ - a hl / ° . 
Mysterious Bett-Rincer lajor Moor, of side, and the Rev. T. J. Brown, Professor of 








years’ confinement in the State Prison, for rob- 
bery on the Salem Turnpike.” 


Reser Hitz Monument.—The raising of the 
Monument one hundred and fifty-nine feet. six inches, 


depends now on the single contingency of selling the |) 
corporation's land for twenty-five thousand dollars, in || 


shares of $500 each, with the 1ight of re-purchase at 
principal and interest, on or before the Ist June, 1837. 
There are two views: 1. That the land will be worth 
rincipal and interest when the Monument is so built. 
9 That it will be redeemed. For when the monu- 
ment is built, this community, it is believed, will not 
allow the battle ground to be profaned.—Advertiser. 


Judge Green, of New Hampshire, has decided that 
«ifa gentleman for aconsiderable length of time pays 
particular attention to a lady of the same rank and 
standing in society with himself, such as to visit with 
her, take her to visit at his father’s friends, &c., that 
from these facts the jury have a right to presume a 
promise of marriage.” 





The cholera made its appearance on a plantation 
about a mile from Port Gibson, Mississippi, on the Ist 
April, and up to the 10th there had been forty-two 
cases and six deaths. There had been one or two 
cases in the town, but no deaths. 








Water Seout.—We learn from an Apalachicola 
(Florida) paper, that the citizens of that place were 
gratified, not long since, with the view of a large 
water spout, which formed in the bay, immediately 
opposite the town. When first discovered, it pre- 
sented an appearance of commotion in the clouds, 
such a3 is often witnessed on the approach of a thun- 
der storm, but after a few minutes had elapsed, it as- 
sumed the shape of a funnel suspended in the air, the 
sinall part slowly descending till it communicated with 


ings, near Wouwdbridge, has addressed a | nan gg : 
| Bealing + ry, ade apalien || Theology in St. George’s College, Downside, 
‘long letter to the editor of the Ipswich Journal, || ’ . 
Pi UN ic ang tiacin 9 a Albin ata Bath, and friends, on the Roman Catho- 
Vv “ jes stri v y€T- |} )- . : . 
we te al bell : ring whi rw been goin ms in || lic side. ‘Two subjects have been selected for 
a ee » om BHA. \|\debate, viz. ‘the rule of faith,” and ‘the sa- 
his house. The melody commenced some time 


; | crifice of the Mass,” to the discussion of each 
back, and has been repeated at varyeus. Canes 3 '|of which three days are to be devoted. Mutual 
i but although elosely observed, ” visible os cael | arrangements have been entered into by the 
has been discovered. While gazing ss the | respective parties, and it is proposed that an 
bells on Tuesday, Major Moor says, so violently || authorized report of the proceedings shall be 
did five of them perform their parts, that he | published.— London Sunday Observer. 
expected to see them shaken from their fasten- | ; 


ings. Major Moor cannot in any way account | Sir Thomas Denham, the Lord Chief Justice 
| for these strange ringings. ’ ‘of England, is to be raised to the Peerage, and 


tl | his title is to be Lord Denham, of Dovedale, in 
Dr. Goddard, the Archdeacon of Lincoln, || the county of Derby. 

|has refused to comply with the requisition of || : 

this Clergy, calling upon him to preside at a)! ¥reland 

‘ - ; m 

| meeting for the declaration of their sentiments Died he 24th Fel - the 20th 

on the dangers which beset the church. ted, on the ~4th February, in the Suth year 
3 of his age, the Very Reverend James Murphy, 
- W rercHeD Deatu or a Ricn Miser.—On | Dean of the Diocess of Derry, and P. P. of 
Saturday, an inquest was held at the Fox and | Ballinascreen. During the long period of fifty 
iF rench Horn, Bs geeite me Clerkenwell, on the || three years that he served in the ministry of 
body of Edward Stokes, a miserable bone- || the Lord, he seldom omitted a day that he did 
picker, living in the neighbourhood of Mutton- || not offer up the august sacrifice of the New Law. 
j hill. It had long been known that he had || He attended to the spiritual interests of his 
saved a large sum of money, part of which he || flock with the most unwearied devotion, whilst 
i had placed in the bank. On one occasion he || pig piety, charity, and benevolence, gained him 


gave information that he had been robbed His un- 


form ‘|| the good will and esteem of all men. 
|'when Waddington, of Hatton-garden, proceed- || ir spiri 
| = ’ = ’ |; ceasing attention to their spiritual interest was 


ved to his hovel, and on searching with the de- | equalled only by his devotion to their temporal 
ceased, he found in one corner of the place 400 | concerns. The litigation of the parish was 
| farthings, covered over with dirty linen. Wad- || generally left to his decision, and by none more 
|dington was of opinion that he had not been || readily ‘than by the late Mr. Carty, when 


jrobbed. One individual, who had several young || Assistant-Barrister of the county Londonderry, 
daughters, to one of whom the old fellow seemed || and his decisions were invariably submitted to 











the water below, the surface of which, after the spout 
had come to maturity, so to speak, was agitated, and 
resembled an immense boiling fountain. It then 
moved on rapidly, and broke when about half a mile 
distant. The spout passed within a hundred yards of 
the Shell Castle, a small schooner, employed as a 
lighter in the port. Her crew become alarmed, low- 
ered their sails, dropped anchor, and retired to the 
cabin, scarcely hoping to escape destruction. They 


did however escape, and soon after returned to town, 


exulting in their good fortune. The grandeur of the 
seene was very considerably enhanced by the interest 
which was felt for the safety of the lighter, as well as 
the shipping in the roads. It was remarked by seve- 
ral sea-captains, who had often witnessed such things 
at sea, that the total destruction of a vessel of any 
size would be the unavoidable consequence of coming 
m contact with a water spout of much smaller dimen- 
sions,’ tucsihnnaeinisiels 


Bugland. 


Accipent on THE Liverroot Raitway.—On 
Thursday week, as the train of carriages was 
crossing the turnpike road, about a mile from 
Bolton, the engine came in contact with a two 
horse load of coal. So violent was the concus- 
sion that the cart was broken, and one of the 
hind legs of the shaft horse was cut off, and 
the other smashed. The poor creature lived 
in this state for about a quarter of an hour, 
when he was stabbed, and an end put to his 
sufferings. The other horse was knocked 

Wn, remained a considerable time under the 
tender, and was dead when extricated. 

The number of Dissenters’ petitions praying 
for relief, already presented, is 61, signed by 
10,167 individuals: 65 petitions have been pre- 
sented against the tithe system in Ireland, and 
signatures amount to 41,933. The number 


- b — ‘ “i - 2 : ° e ° . ° . 
to be very partial, once said, “ Mr. Stokes, if|| with a sense of their impartiality and discre- 
you should’ happen to die without a will, all|/tion. To the moral influence which he justly 


‘| your money will go to the King. T hope you || held over the people committed to his care, 
on which he | may be attributed the preservation of a monthly 


will leave it to my danghter,” 
turned pale and trembled, and said he would || fair at the Old Cross of Ballinasereen, as the 
inever let the King have his money, he would |) tap of his staff was far more effectual in allay- 
rather bury it in the earth. It was added that ||ing a riot than the bayonets of a posse of po- 
| every dog in the neighbourhood always barked ‘lice. During the eventful period of Ninety- 

and flew at him, because he was in the habit! eight, his exertions were equally successful, for 
of taking their bones from them. 


days past he had been missing, and on Mount- | 
| 


, for twelve years previous to his appointment to 
stevens, the headle of Clerkenwell, entering the || Ballinasereen in 1803, and in which be then 
place, he found the deceased lying dead. His resided, was entirely secure from those melan- 
bones nearly protruded through his skin. A choly and disgraceful scenes that took place in 
purse containing a considerable sum of money, | the surrounding parishes; for, while be kept 
was found, as well as a document, entitling the || his people aloof from the infatuated men who 
| deceased to receive several hundred pounds || carried on that foolish design on the one hand, 
| Bank Annuities, a receipt for £106, invested in| his own character and loyalty was a sufficient 
'the three per cents., 137 sovereigns, a silver | guarantee to the neighbouring gentry to pre- 
| watch, and gold seals. It is suspected that) serve his parish from the burning and devasta- 
| sump’ ene: had entered the place before the | tion carried on, in the name ef the law, by an 
|beadle. Verdiet—Natural death. ] infuriated soldiery on the other. His remains 
} Tue Power or Conscience.—A benevolent || were borne to the place of interment by clergy- 
lady who resides in Dumfries, received, some || men, amidst the tears and Jamentations of 
| time ago, a letter from an anonymous corres-| thousands of his parishioners, and were fol- 
| pondent in London, with a post-office order for | lowed by several of the neighbouring clergy 
| £2, under the following peculiar circumstances: | and gentry of other denominations, and by a 
|More than thirty years ago the writer lived with great number of the Catholic clergy of the 
‘the said lady im London, in the capacity of | Diocese of Derry and archdiocese of Armagh. 
cook, and was in th® habit of receiving from | The mourners on the occasion were the Rey. 
|her sums of money for household purposes.— || E. Donnelly, P. P. of Desertmartia, Reverend 
| On one occasion in particular she received two || James Donnelly, P. P. of Garvagh, and the 
|pounds, which the mistress forgot, and the || Reverend Mr. Murphy, C. C. of Maghera.— 
maid failed to account for. But judging from | The Reverend John M’Kenna, P. P. of Mag- 
her letter, which is piously, modestly, and feel-|| hera, delivered an eloquent and impressive dis- 
| ingly written, the cook has been severely pun-|| course on the occasion, and the immense as- 
‘ished for this act of dishonesty. During the/||semblage separated with feelings of respect 
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For several the parish of Leammy, which he had charge of 
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THE JESUIT. 
and veneration for the memory of the deceased | she Caan ties yy meng j — 
Pastor, and with a strong impression that *‘ they || /@w ‘or @ gran J00,000 8, (£1,000, 
should never look nay like again.” | be appropriated to the liquidation of all claims made 
. , : = on France by the Government of the United States, 
Requiescat in pace. for losses sustained by’ the operation of the Berlin 
A New Universiry.—Archbishop Whately } and Milan Decrees, and the British Orders in Coun- 
is about to establish in or “near Dublin,” an ||“ em which uy 06 coven ved be ve h 
University for the education of a new genera- | epee omens pa rer ag tyes lease 
tion of clergy, according to his Grace’s notion | jts non-fulfilment, sty viet ae las of the vote of the 
of religion. We have reason to think, that | Chamber, was deemed by the Duke de Broglie, a 
although this information will cause great sur- | decided obstacle to his continuance in office. No 
prise and alarm to the Protestant public gene- | successor to the Duke de Broglie, had yet been 
rally, yet that it will not be altogether a novel |chosen, nor does it appear that up to Wednesday 
iece of intelligence to some of the members of | #fernoon any steps had been taken with that view. 
Mrinity College.—Evening Mail. _ Paris, Wednesday, 2 o'clock, P. M. 
: _ The following paragraph appears in the Moniteur 
Mr. Sheil was compelled to pay £10 3s. 4d. | of this morning : 
for being confined for a single hour, the other, “This evening, after the sitting of the Chamber of 
night, by order of the House of Commons. | Deputies, the Duke de Broglie and Gen. Sebastiani 
. et | delivered the resignations into the hands of the King.” 
Earl Fitzwilliam is to preside atthe annual | By referring to the report of yesterday's proceed- 
St. Patrick’s dinner this year—London paper. | ings in the Chamber of Deputies, you will find that 
—_—— hey Boy mad ne < rama enor s 
° v || 25,000, rancs, (£1,000, stg.) for payment of a 
Latest Foreign News. claims to anaady preferred by the Govetuabiun of 
London and Liverpool papers to the 3d and 4th || the United States on France, was rejected by a ma- 


April, have been received at New York. There is jority of 176 against 168, making an absolute majority 
no British intelligence of interest. Parliament ad- | of 8 against the project. 


journed on the 26th March to the 14th April. Alaw'| Great exertions had been made by ministers to 
has passed the French Chamber of Deputies relative | induce the Chamber to vote for the projéct, and on 
to “ Associations,” which has given great offence to || no previous occasion perhaps did the Duke de Broglie 
the people. Some of the most distinguished members | use his powers of oratory to so great an extent as on 
of the “ Societe des droits de l'homme” have deemed | this. But those who had made up their minds that a 
it expedient to quit Paris. The veteran, Lafayette, || grant of 12,000,000 francs, would have been a very 
has delivered the following written protest against | ample compensation of the real amount of loss sus- 
the measure: || tained, being teld that they must vote for the 25,000,000 
The new and progressive attack on our July revo- | francs proposed by the project, or against the project 
lution has been so completely manifested on doth altogether, inasmuch as a convention with the United 
sides in the debates, that my forced absence from the | States stipulating for that sum had been signed, and 
Chamber is a subject of regret for myself alone. I must either be fuily executed or wholly rejected, pre- 
could, nevertheless, have certified to the heirs of 89 ferred the rejection, with all the consequences it 
and 18:0, that, even under the ancient REGIME,’ threatened, to the chance of a vote by which they 
such an interdiction, subject to the good plecsure of | wore required to provide for what appeared to them 
the Sartines and Lenoir, would have excited aston- | an unnecessary surplus. 
ishment and indignation, even in the Salons of Ver-|| Jn the evening a Cabinet Council was held at the 
sailles. I now confine myself to adding my personal | Tuilleries, to consult on the sieps that were to be 
or to the num rous votes of my honourable col- || taken. It was attended by all the ministers, except- 
‘leagues against this anti-social consequence of a sys- | ing the two who had given in their resignations. The 
tem the origin and tendency of which, I pointed out | substance-of what has transpired is, that it was de- 
long ago. | termined that every means should be used to induce 
Paris, 26th March, 1834. the Duke de Broglie to recall his act of resignation 
Spain ann Porrucat.—Civil dissensions continue | efore the choice of the successor should be thought 
in Spain. It is stated that the Spanish government | of. Iam assured, however, that up to the present 
have resolved to invade Portugal, for the purpose of | Moment the Duke has not consented to remain in 
expelling Don Carlos from that country. ‘The latest lice. If he persists until to-morrow, his successor 
intelligence from Lisbon (to the 16th of March) is will be chosen without loss of time. Who the new 
rather unfavourable to the prospects of Don Pedro.— || Minister of Foreign affairs may be, it is yet impossible 
The troops of Don Miguel were at Santarem, and to form a conjecture, as the occurrence which will 


contemplated an attack upon the constitutional army, probably call for his appointment was quite unexpect- 
which required a considerable augmentation of its ed, and no preparation had therefore been thought of 








LaraYetrte. 





force, in order to engage with any prospect of success, | '° Meet the consequences of it. ; 
Bg) ra || Letters of the 27th of March have been received to) 
day from Madrid. It would appear from them, that | 


SERORTAME FROM BURORE, ‘the projected expedition to Portugal has been re- | 


Refusal to Pay the United States by the Fremeh = so!yed upon by the Spanish Government, and that | 
Gevernmeat, and consequent Resignation of | troops were already despatched to the frontier. Some | 
Ministers. | persons suppose that the expedition is not undertaken | 

France.—Chamber of Deputies, April Ist. The || with the only view of driving Don Carlos from the 
project of a law authorizing the appropriation of | frontiers of Spain, but also to afford assistance to Don 

25,000,000 francs for the payment of all claims of in- || Pedro against Don Miguel. This supposition, how- 

demnity preferred by the Government of the United | ever, rests merely on the fact that M. Sarmento, the 

States, was rejected by a vote of 176 to 168—amajority || Envoy of Donna Maria, had had an audience of the 

against the bill 8. | Regent of Spain on the 2ist, for the purpose of de- 

“In consequence of this decision, the Duke de Brog- | livering his credentials, 


lie and General Sebastiani resigned their places in None of the expected ministerial resignations had 
the mitietry. r | yet actually occurred, but that of M. Burgos was still 


: J, , r spoken of, and it was once more said that M. Imaz, 
Lonpon, April, 4, 1834.—We received yesterday, | the new Minister of Finance, also wished to retire, 
by express, the French papers of Tuesday. The | on account of hi8 great age. The convocation of the 
Journal des Debats says, that accounts from Madrid || Cortes is hardly alluded to in the letters of the 27th, 
of the 26th, had been received. It appears that they || and the little said of it does not enable us to judge of 
consisted of a telegraphic communication from Bay- || what is intended, or whether any final decision had 
onne to the French Government. | yet been taken. 
According to these accounts tranquillity had been : 
entirely re-established in Madrid, and a report was | Letters from Napoli di Romania, of the 11th Feb., 
current to the effect that it had been decided by the || announce the death of Colocotroni, in the prison in 
Council of Ministers that an expedition into Portugal, || which he had_ been confined for several months, for 
for the purpose of driving Don Carlos away from the || conspiring with some other chiefs against the govern- 
frontiers, should be undertaken immediately. It was | ment. 
also reported that the Austrian, Russian and Prussian | 
Ambassadors had protested against any such incur-|| Darapreo. Eartaguake 1x Sovra America.— 
sion into the Portuguese territory. The French|| An awful earthquake occurred in the mountainous 
Chamber of Deputies continues to be engaged in the || districts of New Grenada near the western frontier, 
discussion of a project of law for a grant of 25,000,000 || and also, near the equator, on the 20th and 22d Jan., 
of francs in payment of all the claims made on France || with most lamentable and fatal results. The city of 
by the Government of the United States. || Pasto, containing 12,000 orJ5,000 inhabitants, was 
Since these observations were written, we have || almost totally destroyed, and upwards of fifty lives 
received, by express, the whole of the French papers || were lost. ‘The city of Almaguer shared the same 
of Wednesday, together with a letter from our regu- || fate. As this town is only 36 miles frou: Popayan, in 
lar Paris correspondent, dated Wednesday afternoon. || the same latitude, it is to be feared that the latter, 
Their contents are important. The Duke de Broglie, || with a population of 25,000 or 30,000, has suffered 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and General Sebastiani, || severely. The whole country for several leagues 
Minister of State without a portefeuille, have re-|| around Pasto his been converted into a scene of 
signed. ‘Their resolution to that effect was taken on | desolation and mourning. Pasto is in lat. 113 N., 
Tuesday evening, in consequence of the rejection by lon. 76 11, Almaguer in lat. 2N., lon. 36 32. 









































































































Tux Lost Mossy Fouxp.—We are ha 
the money amounting to $3000, below ees m learn 
Morris and Delaware Canal Com y, which was lest 
few days ago, has, every dollar of it, been restored ‘h. 
recovery, we understand, was effected at the Coniessi 
al; and it deserves to be known, that unwearied .., 
most laudable pains have been taken by the Ver Re : 
Dr. Power, and the other Catholic clergymen in 4 ci * 
for some time past, to accomplish the restoration Te ‘ 
company is indebted for it to the immediate instruy % 
tality of the former gentleman.—N. Y. Commercial _ 


POETRY. 
[Selected for the Jesuit.} . om 
LIFE, DEATH, AND ETERNIty,. 
A shadow moving by one’s side, 
That would a subst-nce seem, 
That is, yet is not,—though descried 
Like skies beneath the stream ; 
A tree that’s ever in the bloom, 
Whose fruit is never rife ; 
A wish for joys that never come, 
Such are the hopes of Life. 














—— 


A dark inevitable night, 
A blank that will remain ; 

A waiting for the morning light, 
Where waiting is in vain ; 

A gulph where pathway never led 
‘To show the depth beneath : 

A thing we know not, yet we dread, 
That dreaded thing is Death. 


The vaulted void of purple sky 
That every where extends, 

That stretches from the dazzled eye, 
In space that never ends ; 

A Morning whose uprisen Sun 
No setting e’er shall see ; 

A Day that comes without a Noon,— 
Such is Eternity. 





MARRIAGES. 
John Gelman and Julia Meskill ; James M'Pake and 
Ann Cosgrove ; Walter Tobin and Mary Lynch. 





’ 


DEATHS. 

Honora Holland, 14 months ; John Brown, 12 months; 
Bridget Daly, 34 years ; Esther Phillips, 32 years; Mary 
Ann Ryan, 3 years; Joseph Rourk, 3 1-2 years; Wil. 
liam Healy, 50 years ; James Doyle, 3 days. 











AAHE Association of the Friends of Ireland, in Boston 
and its vicinity, will hold their meeting on Mon- 

day next, the 12th inst., at half past seven o'clock, P. M., 
at the Franklin Hall, in Franklin St., near Washington 
Street. 

P.S. The friends to civil and religious liberty ar 
invited to attend. 

May 10. R. W. ROCHE, Ree. Sec 


WATCHES, JEWELRY & CUTLERY. 
HE Subscriber would respect: 
fully beg leave to inform his 
. friends and the public, that he has 
received a fresh supply of goods, 
among which are the following :— 
“Heuste fine gold cameo, jet and pearl 
& <9! $4 shi~. Broaches ; a and plated Kar- 
ON eae rings, variety of patterns and prices; 
paste, topaz, amethyst, pearl, garnet, jet, chased and 
plain fine gold ladies’ and gentlemen’s Finger-rings; 
elegant flaur spar and jet Crosses; Scissors and Spec- 
tacles ; silver Thimbles and Toothpicks ; apes. gd and 
Hants’ warranted superior Razors, pen and_ pocket 
Knives ; gilt morocco Pocket-books and Wallets; eight 
day gilt and mahogany Timepieces ; warranted London 
and Liverpool Watches; fine gold plated Seals and 
Keys; gilt, steel and ribbon Chains and Guards ; toge- 
ther with a variety of fancy articles; all of which will 
be sold at the lowest cash prices or exchanged for old 
watches. Gold and silver Watches and Clocks care- 
fully repaired and warranted. Music Boxes and Jewel- 
ry repaired at short notice. The smallest favour grate- 

fully received. 
WILLIAM P. M’KAY, No. 15 Water Street. 

May 10. eptf. 


CHRISTOPHER PETERSON, 
No. 91 Ann Street, Boston. 


DRY GOLDS, 
AND A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 
READY MADE CLOTHING. 


OR sale by JAMES KING, corner of Devonshire 
and Water Streets, wholesale and retail, a large 
lot of fresh kiln dried Oat-Meal. Feb. 22. 


GOLD AND SILVER CROSSES. | 
GOOD Assortment my be found at A. Cutler's, 

A No. 217 Washington Street, opposite Franklin St, 
Boston. ‘ 
. Also, heavy onend behigs~ 2° Silver and Sarg Spal , 

tacles, in in ings, Jet an 
Buckles, Neck Chains, Seals and eys, Thimbles, Pen 
knives, Pencil Cases, Raisors, Scissors, Tea-Pots, ee 
tors and a variety of other articles of the best quality 


























at low prices. 
Watches, Jewelry and Spectacles repaired. Feb 8. 
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